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MR. GLADSTONE AND PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has been engaged in a gentle 
Platonic flirtation with Mr. Francis Newman, in a newspaper cor- 
respondence. The cause of the encounter between two spirits so un- 
worldly was a censure passed upon Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Newman 
for his recent speech at Newcastle. Mr. Newman is a terrible and 
uncompromising Northerner ; and he comes forth breathing fire and 
On the other hand, 


the Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer—looking on all war from 


fury against the sugar-plantations of the South. 


the point of view of an economical archangel—has, nevertheless, 
some sympathy for the courage, the chivalry, the military order of the 
Southern States. 
sighs, and at intervals contradicts himself. Yes; it is godlike to 
hate slavery, but these Southerners remind us in an affecting way of 
the Homeric and patriarchal ages. 
plains of Richmond is as picturesque as if it were a battle for a 
second Troy. All war is wrong and foolish, and President Lincoln 


The battle that is waging on the 


is as imprudent in persisting in an ill-judged attempt to conquer back 
the loyalty of the South, as Menelaus was unwise in spending ten 
But if there is to be 
a war, who would not be amongst the picturesque hosts of Richmond 


long years in the chase of a thankless Helen. 


—that motley multitude of retainers and of slaves led on by their chief- 
tains, and bound together by the indissoluble ties of family affection ? 
Mr. Gladstone is too sincere a believer in the blessings of Christianity 
and civilization not to detest the shedding of blood. Nor is war 
merely in his eyes unchristian—the keeper of her Majesty's Exchequer 
and the author of the Commercial Treaty knows that it is also 
eminently expensive. The North have no business to oppress the 
South, nor have they any right to issue such quantities of paper 


Nor 


does it escape a classical and artistic eye that the scenes on the James 


money. All this Mr. Gladstone sees, and carefully observes. 


River, by a skilful imagination, might almost have been made to do 
duty for the Scamander. 

Led away by this Homeric simplicity of mind, Mr. Gladstone gave 
vent at Newcastle, some short time ago, to some admiration for Mr, 
Jefferson Davis and the South, which smacked, half of the classical 
student and half of the sentimental cavalier. Where slavery is 
concerned, Mr. Francis Newman is a terrible and uncompromising 
Roundhead. Rushing upon Mr. Gladstone in the columns of the 
Star, he smote him hip and thigh, with the zeal and the enthusiasm of 
an Iconoclast. Loud rang Mr. Francis Newman’s sword and tongue. 
Crash went Mr. Gladstone’s painted glass. The South are a nation 
of slave-owners and slave-dealers, and a chosen people must have no 
dealings with the followers of sin. Let the fate of Agag be reserved 
also for Jefferson Davis. Bind their nobles with chains and their 
princes with cords of iron. Such, or to some such purpose, ran 
doubtless the sentiments of that Abolitionist of Abolitionists, Mr. 
Francis Newman. Well might Mr. Gladstone tremble, for the 
tornado was upon him. On reading what Mr. Francis Newman 


?, | religious opinions are well known. 
Distracted by counter impulses, Mr. Gladstone | 
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thought about the South, and his half-avowed sympathy for the South, 


he felt probably something of what the worthy prelate Laud might 
have felt if he had incautiously said something foolish in the presence 
of some red-hot Oliver Cromwell. What Mr. Gladstone experienced 
at finding himself so treated was doubtless half a feeling of shame 
and half a feeling of martyrdom. 

Mr. Gladstone is one of the first men in England, and Mr. Newman 
is a humble Professor in the University of London. Mr. Gladstone 
is, or is supposed to be, a High Churchman of credit and renown, who 
can ascend the highest theological eminences with all the energy of a 
pilgrim, yet with all the unruffled placidity of a saint. Mr. Newman’s 
At first sight, the two men have 
little in common. Yet a secret impulse led Mr. Gladstone to listen 
to the voice of Professor Francis Newman, when Mr. Disraeli himself 
might have spent his taunts in vain without eliciting a reply. It was 
one Deep calling to another. The critic of Homer and the avenger of 
the wrongs of Helen heard from afar, and recognized the cry of Homer’s 
veteran translator. In the House of Commons, the right honour- 
able member for the University of Oxford is proud, and sometimes 
intolerable, to his equals and his competitors. But now all pride was 
laid aside. It is with exquisite humility and the most unfeigned 
modesty that Mr. Gladstone rides, like Lady Godiva, through the 
regions of literature. He is no more the mighty framer of the 
Budget ; he is a neophyte, proud of his powers, yet pretending that 
he is willing to be taught. Trippingly, delicately, tremblingly the 
maiden Chancellor of the Exchequer approaches the confessional of 
this literary Father. Tell me, my Father, he seems to say, tell me in 
the name of Homer, have I sinned? It must be confessed that the 
picture is not without its scenic effect. It was Henry IV. kneeling, 
with reverence on his lips but with defiance at heart, to kiss the 
Pope’s toe, only that in Mr. Gladstone’s case, if common report be 
true, it was the believer who was the suppliant. And it must also 
be acknowledged, that in both instances the suppliant party meets 
with the same kind of humiliating rebuff. It is true that Mr, Glad- 
stone takes advantage of his position, and in the very middle of his 
homage, slily manages to administer to the venerable literary Pontiff 
a most provoking poke in the ribs. The Professor might, however, 
have been appeased by the sight of so eminent a statesman on his 
knees. Without appearing to be in the least edified or conciliated 
hy the spectacle, he at once proceeds to inflict condign punishment on 
the imposing sinner before him. 

In the first place, he sent Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the daily 
papers, a step which, however gratifying to the readers of daily papers, 
can hardly have been calculated to delight Mr. Gladstone himself. In 
the second place—after acknowledging the unexpected pleasure of 
hearing from the Chancellor of the Exchequer—he boldly rates him 
for what we suppose, in the language of the day, would be termed his 
Southern proclivities. He threatens the Government with the imminent 
danger of the hatred of the whole American race. More than this, 
he taunts them with their selfishness in discouraging insurrection in 
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the New, while they encourage it in the Old World. The Southern 
Confederacy is a slave-holding Power, a monster which is anxious to 
be allowed to rear its monstrous head among nations. It is an 
offence against public morality for a statesman of Mr. Gladstone's 
position to speak at all of such a Power “ without declaring ab- 
horrence of it ; or at least to speak in such a tone that he can for a 
moment be suspected of desiring its success.” Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Newman represent respectively two large parties, the opinions of 
which about the present American struggle are somewhat one-sided 
and unfair. The shield has two sides, and each will only look at the 
side nearest to itself. The one maintains, with Mr. Gladstone, that 
the North has taken upon it a hopeless and destructive enterprise ; and 
that the South is a chivalrous, and worthy to be an independent 
nation. That is one side of the shield. The other side is the side 
to which those confine their view who would encourage the North to 
convert this fratricidal conflict into a wild and flaming propaganda 
of anti-slavery principles. In every sense slavery is a sad and 
brutal thing. Since the days of Wilberforce every liberal-minded 
Englishman looks forward to its abolition whenever the day comes 
for abolishing it with safety. But it is not without solicitude 
that many regard the possible perils of a military scheme of emanci- 
pation. Mr. Newman and Mr. Gladstone are both inspired by 
ideas which are noble but eminently unpractical. The one detests 
slavery as the other detests war. Slavery is a terrible evil, and 
one destined, perhaps, to vanish from the civilized face of the earth. 
So, on the other hand, is war. Yet Mr. Newman forgets that even 
the sudden extinction of slavery may be too dearly bought, and Mr. 
Gladstone forgets that there are some great questions which, when it 
comes to the last, can only be solved by war. 

One of the most serious features of the present struggle is, as is 
suggested by Professor Newman, the universal antipathy to England 
expressed openly all over the American continent. We certainly 
seem to run a risk of being la nation incomprise. Nothing we do 
suits anybody. As far as America is concerned, we are not sure that 
we have not partially to blame ourselves, if, indeed, in the presence 
of the ruffianly excitement that has lately prevailed against her on the 
other side of the Atlantic, England can be called upon to excuse or 
to reproach herself. Possibly, whatever this country could have done 
would have been taken in evil part. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that the universal feeling that pervades England in favour of the 
dissolution of the Union is not unseen abroad. It is put down to 
that spirit of selfishness which is supposed to be the key to England’s 
whole policy. There is some truth in it. We have not shown any 
generous love for the American stars and stripes in the hour of their 
danger. Whether we followed the dictates of mere human nature in 
acquiescing with something very much akin to satisfaction in the 
approaching disruption of a great empire, or whether that half satis- 
faction was ungenerous and unworthy, will be decided one day by a 
posterity that will be able to judge better than we. Mr. Newman is 
certainly so far right, that little good is to be expected from its having 
been made evident in the eyes of all nations. 








RAILWAY STRATEGY. 


HE struggle for traffic between the great railway companies 
resembles in some respects the famous contest described in the 
books which was once so fiercely waged between the superior courts 
of common law for the custom of suitors. In early times, judges and 


their officers were paid by feces, and it was therefore the interest of 


each court to increase its own business at the expense of that of the 
others. Three great courts, or, in the language of Bentham, three 
great shops, were opened for the dispensing of justice, and a quantity 
of custom was allotted to each. Buf none of the learned persons 
who presided there were satisfied with the amount that had been 
assigned to them by the Legislature. Accordingly they all began 
with one accord to appropriate, by one device or another, the business 
that properly belonged to their neighbours. Thereupon ensued a 
general scramble ; the Queen’s Bench stole from the Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer from both. More ingenuity was shown in planning 
schemes for diverting business from other courts than in administering 
the law. Universal weariness at length put a period to the contest, 
on the terms that each court should keep what it then held. “The 
brethren parted,” says the spirited historian of the event, “like two 
fish-wives, each with a handful of the spoils of her antagonist in her 
hands.” 

Like causes produce everywhere the like effects. No sooner were 
the great railway companies established, than a state of civil war 
commenced all over the kingdom. It would not have been possible 
to have fixed very accurate or precise limits to the districts of country 
which properly belonged to any of the great trunk lines, and the 
most peacefully disposed companies might often have had difficulty 
enough in settling their legitimate boundaries. But the contests of 
railway companies were not confined to districts as to which there 
might be some reasonable doubt. The directors appear to have 
been always more intent on invading the traffic of their neighbours 
than on developing that which lay at their doors. The Midland 





made insidious inroads upon the North-Western, and the Great 








Northern invaded the territories of both. In the mean time the other 
companies were not idle. Mutual rapacity has everywhere broken 
down the fences that once separated the several districts of the 
leading railways. The Great Western has now reached to Birken- 
head, which is near the further extremity of the North-Western 
system ; and the North-Western, in turn, has lately thrust itself into 
Cambridge, the very heart of the Great Eastern district. Railway 
directors have forsaken their proper and peaceful functions, and have 
devoted their energies and thought to either organizing raids into the 
territories of their neighbours, or resisting similar incursions into their 
own. By law, as well as common sense, railway proprietors are 
common carriers, and the directors are merely managers of a large 
carrying trade. As a matter of fact, these gentlemen are great ter- 
ritorial potentates ruling extensive districts, making war or peace, 
but generally war, with neighbouring potentates, entering into 
alliances offensive and defensive, and for these purposes employing the 
property of the shareholders in purchasing, leasing, and guaranteeing 
other lines which lie anywhere on the confines of their own system. 

Such, at least, is the account which has lately been given by one 
of themselves of the duties which devolve upon them. The directors 
of the London and North-Western have been recently induced to 
enter into an elaborate defence of the policy of annexation, which 
they have hitherto so steadily pursued. This document is entirely 
conceived in a military spirit, and resembles the despatch of a general 
explaining the operations of an army in the field, rather than a memo- 
randum relating to the peaceful operations of trade. The directors of 
the North-Western represent themselves as always standing on the 
defensive, and having their thoughts wholly taken up with resisting 
the combined attacks of neighbouring companies. Their communi- 
cations are being perpetually threatened, and their supplies are in 
constant danger of being cut off. At one time they have to protect 
their communications with Ireland, at another the line to Scotland 
is on the point of falling into the hands of the enemy. It is true 
their last dividend was a very small one. They admit it with all 
humility, but the fault is not with them ; it is entirely due to their 
troublesome neighbours. They are open to attack at every point 
along their whole line. A year ago more than a hundred proposals 
were before Parliament, which more or less affected their interests. 
The confines of the North-Western district resemble the border land 
in former times. The directors keep constant watch and ward. 
Messrs. Moon & Westhead follow the example of the warriors of 
Branksome tower,— 


** Who quitted not their armour bright, 
Neither by day nor yet by night.” 

As for themselves they are never aggressive. Their only wish is 
to live at peace and defend their present possessions. The latter 
assertion was no doubt made in a moment of forgetfulness. For 
whatever merit may be ascribed to their late incursion into Cam- 
bridgeshire, considered in the light of a strategic movement, it surely 
cannot be regarded as a defensive one. In conclusion, the directors 
assert, in fact, that they have imitated the policy adopted by the 
later emperors of Rome when that empire was hastening to its 
decline. When they were unable to drive the invaders off their 
territory by force they had recourse to money. They bought them 
off. A good round sum has gone in this way. The shareholders 
must surely be gratified to learn that upwards of £11,000,000 has 
been spent in pursuance of this policy. In plain terms, when any 
railway in the vicinity of the North-Western system threatened to 
be troublesome by combining with any of the great neighbouring 
lines, with the possible result of diverting a portion of the traffic 
from the North-Western, the directors of the latter company obtained 
control of the line by leasing it or guaranteeing it a fixed dividend 
upon terms which, as a matter of course, were more favourable to 
the company thus absorbed into the system than the amount of its 
traffic warranted. The capital of the various companies that have 
been thus leased or guaranteed exceeds, at the present moment, 
£11,000,000, and is increasing every year. This amounts to nearly 
one-third of the capital which properly belongs to the North-Western 
Company. The net receipts of the traffic on the whole of the lines 
connected with the North-Western, after deducting the total working 
expenditure, including maintenance of way and every other outlay, 
reached, in 1861, the enormous sum of £2,400,000. How does it happen 
that, with an income exceeding that of many a second-rate state, the 
dividends should continue so small? The answer is plain. ‘The 
money is spent in paying higher dividends on this sum of £11,000,000 
than the traffic represented by that capital would warrant. 

That the greater part, if not the whole of these transactions, taken 
separately, are unprofitable to the Company, seems not to be denied. 
It is admitted that a dividend of 6 per cent. is guaranteed on the 
capital of some of these lines when the traffic falls very far below that 
amount. The difference is, of course, a pure loss to the North- 
Western, and comes out of the pockets of the shareholders of that 
Company. But the directors are ready with a defence. It amounts, 
in fact, to this. Though the line that is leased or guaranteed is 
worked at a loss to the Company, yet this loss is more than counter- 
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balanced by the indirect gain. By means of these subordinate lines, 
of which the Company has obtained control, more traffic is brought to 
the main line, or, at all events, the loss of traffic which would other- 
wise have ensued is prevented. Let us test the value of this defence 
by applying it to a particular case. Take one of the most recent 
instances,—that of the Bedford and Cambridge Railway,—which has 
lately been leased to the North-Western Company. It is true that 
all means of communication, whether roads or railways, which 
facilitate access to the main line, will be likely to increase the traffic 
thereon by acting as feeders to it, and this will doubtless be the effect 
of the line from Cambridge which connects that town with the 
North-Western Railway system. But the same result would follow 
from the Cambridge and Bedford line in whatever hands it might 
happen to be, and whether it was under the control of the North- 
Western or not. A branch railway terminating at any point on a 
trunk line must, of necessity, act as a feeder to the latter, under 
whatever management it may be. And it would be the interest of 
the weaker company to run its trains so as to suit the convenience of 
the public in using the main line. In such a case, therefore, the 
North-Western Company are paying dearly for an advantage which 
they might have had for nothing. 

It might happen, however, that a branch railway might be used 
for the purpose of diverting traffic from one main line to another rival 
company, and it might be worth while to purchase the control of such 
a railway at a considerable price to prevent such a loss of traftic. This 
is the defence put forward by the directors of the North-Western for 
several of the unprofitable bargains which they have made from time 
to time. On this ground the arrangement with the Lancaster and 
Carlisle, and the six per cent. guarantee to the Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford Railway are severally defended. Now it is material to observe 
with respect to this argument, that its value depends entirely on an 
accurate comparison of figures. There is a certain loss on the one 
side, there is an alleged gain on the other. Which is greater? Does 
the traffic that is preserved to the company make up for the loss sus- 
tained by the lease or guarantee? The directors are the only persons 
who have it in their power to answer these questions. They have 
the most complete knowledge of all the matters of fact, from which a 
satisfactory answer could be given. All the materials of defence are in 
their hands. But with all these advantages, they betake themselves to 
mere general expressions of opinion. The question is one to be settled 
by arithmetic, and the directors assume the whole point at issue. 
Instead of furnishing the materials for a conclusive answer, they 
content themselves with recording ‘their deliberate opinion.” Con- 
fining themselves to such arguments they give judgment against 
themselves. Ever supposing, therefore, that the North-Western was 
in no case the aggressor, but that the policy of extensions, leases, and 
guarantees, was adopted as a means of resisting invasion, it does not 
by any means follow, so far as the directors have yet informed 
us, that the policy was a wise one. To preserve and defend their 
traffic is an excellent design, but the defence may cost more than it 
is worth. The whistle is a very good one, but it is possible to pay 
too dear for it. 








A WARNING TO HUSBANDS. 


E have all of us read, in the days of our youth, tales of the 
\ things that were done in Lunatic Asylums fifty or a hundred 
years ago ; and as we read, we shuddered with horror ; for, in truth, 
it is hard to conceive a sadder and more awful destiny than to be cut 
off, in the flower of life, from light and liberty and hope, and to be 
imprisoned as a maniac behind stone walls and iron bars, for no 
offence, except that of being the lawful inheritor of an estate, or 
having excited the jealousy of a powerful relative. Most familiar, 
perhaps, among instances of this kind of torture, is the case of the 
late Lord Privilege, better known as Mr. Peter Simple. Owing to 
the malignity of his uncle, that illustrious officer found his way, as 
everybody knows, into Bedlam. “I was sent there,” he says, when 


‘telling the story of his chequered life, ‘with every necessary docu- 


ment to prove that I was mad; and although a very little may 
establish a case of lunacy, it requires something very strong indeed 
to prove that you are in your right senses. I found it impossible in 
Bedlam.” In vain he assured his keepers and attendants that he 
was perfectly sane, and that his name was Simple ; the sole reply was 
afmild look of compassion. All that he asked-for was granted him, 
save one only thing—to be allowed,to walk out of Bedlam ; and there, 
without a rare piece of luck, he would have stayed to the end of 
his days. 

These things we have been wont to think are nowas far removed from 
us as the Star Chamber, the Rack, and the Inquisition, and we have 
gone on thanking God that our own lot has been cast in a better and a 
safer age ; but, in the course of the present week, our sense of 
security has sustained rather a rude shock. The source of our alarm 
are the facts which have come to light in the action of “ Hall ». 
Semple.” From the evidence given in the trial, it seems that, near 
thirty years ago, the plaintiff, Mr. Hall, said by his daughter to have 
“no worse temper than other gentlemen,” married a lady who, by 
her own confession, “is not an angel.” The marriage did not prove 


a happy one ; for even in the first blush of their honeymoon conjugal 
differences broke out. Things grew from bad to worse ; their rows 
were carried out through the shop and into the street, to the scandal 
of the neighbourhood, and more than once Mr. Hall had his wife 
bound over to keep the peace in a police court. As usual in these 
cases, each represents the other to have been the author of all their 
mutual trouble. The lady broadly describes her husband’s conduct 
in one word,—cruelty ; and he in turn accuses her of violence and 
reckless extravagance, having once found no less than forty pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates under her bed. Three times they separated, and 
as many times came together again; but, in 1856, a conversation 
with a friend, who had a husband “ under restraint,” seems to have 
furnished Mrs. Hall with a bright idea, and she forthwith sought to 
secure for herself, by the same measures, the same emancipation 
that her friend enjoyed. Though believing that her husband was 
“not a madman, but that he was labouring under a delusion that 
she was a bad woman,’ she went to a Mr. Guy, a* medical 
gentleman, and brought him to look at her husband. And from 
that honr the last remnant of Mr. Hall’s peace of mind was gone. 
Doctors beset his path at every turn, and every word and move- 
ment of his were noted. Sometimes they came in the garb of 
customers or of would-be purchasers of his house, and he caught 
them exchanging signals with his wife ; at other times they threw 
off their disguise, felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, and asked him 
how he was. Mr. Hall’s slight outbreaks of irritation at this kind 
of annoyance were regarded by the doctors as conclusive proofs of a 
dangerous form of insanity. With a guileless faith in womankind, 
they were satisffed by Mrs. Hall’s simple assertions that all her 
husband had to say against her was absolutely false, and one after 
the other they signed certificates of Mr. Hall’s insanity. Nothing, 
however, was done till July last, when Mrs. Hall consulted Dr. Semple, 
the defendant in this action. This doctor followed closely the foot- 
steps of his predecessors. He, too, pestered Mr. Hall, accepted his 
irritation as a proof of insanity, believed all that Mrs. Hall told him 
about her own innocence, and, like the rest, signed a certificate of 
insanity, without ever consulting the family doctor, who, as he knew, 
had attended Mr. Hall for more than twenty years. 


So it came to pass that when Mr. Hall came home on the night of 
the 30th of July, he found a man “lounging at his door,” who invited 
him to join a supper-party of jovial friends ; and he had no sooner 
declined the honour than he was seized from behind and thrust into 
acab. He made the best resistance he could, and insisted upon 
being taken to the police-station, in the hope of finding protection 
there ; but, as in the case of Peter Simple, the men who captured 
him were furnished “ with every necessary document to prove that 
he was mad.” There was the order from the wife to the proprietor 
of the asylum, requesting him to receive her husband as a patient ; 
with the statement, required by law, duly filled up, down to the “sup- 
posed cause of insanity,” which was charitably declared to be “ gay 
company and drink,” although no evidence of either one or the 
other was given at the trial. And there, moreover, were two certifi- 
cates of insanity, signed by Drs. Guy and Semple, stating the 
unproved facts on which their opinions were founded. The police 
inspector, seeing these documents, could only advise Mr. Hall to 
make no further resistance ; and, accordingly, after having treated his 
captors to brandy and water, in return for “the pretty good busting” 
he had given them by his resistance, he entered an asylum at Fulham, 
about one o’clock in the morning. There he remained for three days, 
till he was examined by the commissioners, and then discharged. 
And, when he went home, his wife invited his neighbours “ to look 
at this poor man, just out of Fulham asylum!” Like a sane and a 
sensible man, Mr. Hall lost no time in instituting legal proceedings 
against Dr. Semple, and the result has been that the jury have given 
Mr. Hall damages to the amount of £150, which may have the 
effect, we hope, of making physicians like Dr. Semple rather more 
careful in dashing off certificates of insanity. So far from being 
a madman, Mr. Hall appeared, when he came into court, to be “a 
very respectable and remarkably sensible-leoking man, with a very 
shrewd and intelligent countenance ;” and he gave his evidence with 
great clearness. 

There cannot be two opinions with respect to this trial and its 
satisfactory termination. As was pointed out by the presiding judge, 
the issues raised in the trial are of the highest importance, both to 
the personal liberty of the subject and to the character of the medical 
profession. But there is no class in the community whose welfare is 
more closely concerned than the husbands of England ; and this, 
perhaps, explains the extraordinary patience and interest which the 
jury showed throughout the five days that they sat in the box. It is 
worth while to consider the position of married men as things now 
stand ; night and day a drawn sword is hanging over their heads. 
Some unhappy men, we believe, have wives who flirt, or run up long 
bills, without authority from their lords ; and if any one of these 
injured wights should intimate to his wife that he disapproves either 
of the flirting or the tradesmen’s bills, the lady may follow Mrs. Hall's 
example, with greater success, perhaps, if she be an artful woman. 
Her husband will, of course, be under a “delusion ” that she is not so 
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good a wife as she ought to be, and away she will run to the nearest 
doctor. She will assure the gallant and credulous practitioner that 
she neither flirts nor is extravagant ; she will bring him about her 
husband at all hours of the day and night, and in due course of time 
everything will be ripe for the signing of the certificates and the 
drawing up of the statement. Then the wife of a mans bosom will 
only need a pen, ink, a schedule, and what Mrs. Hall calls the 
dictation of her own feelings,”’—in other words, the exercise of a 
little imagination. She may state that his “religious persuasion, as 
far as known,” is that of an Atheist ; and she may set down for the 
“supposed cause of insanity” smoking a clay pipe and kissing the 
cook, or some such fanciful cause, which would probably be more than 
enough to satisfy Dr. Forbes Winslow's theories respecting insanity. 
She will be sure to say that his madness is “dangerous to others, 

and she may even go the length of regretting that it 1s not 
“ suicidal.” 

To husbands in this dreadful position, we would give a few words 
of advice. A journal has neither age, nor sex, nor conjugal relations ; 
but sympathy is not wholly dead within us ; and we would point out 
to all whom it concerns, that what befell Mr. Hall is a melancholy 
proof of the suicidal folly of half-measures. When the doctor comes 
creeping about your house, and exchanging significant looks with your 
wife, it will be worse than useless to scowl and frown at him, to 
charge him with impertinence, to bid him mind his own business, 
and tell him, with that rough common sense of which you have always 
been so proud, “that he is a d d fool for listening to what your 
wife says.” Mr. Hall did all these things ; and the result was, 
that he was taken to a lunatic asylum, under a certificate which said 
that he was mad, because “ he had a restless, irritable, and excitable 
manner,” with “a wild and glaring look.” When a man has fallen 
under the surveillance of a doctor, at the instigation of his wife, there 
are only two comparatively safe courses open to him. He must either 
disarm the vigilance of the medical man, by receiving him as the 
most desirable of companions ; he must pamper him with champagne 
and venison, and give him every reason for postponing the signature 
of the certificate ; or he must adopt another policy of “ Thorough,” 
and whenever he sees (as Mr. Hall saw) the doctor “ flattening his nose 
against the windows, and poking his nose in,” he must smash both the 
windows and the doctor’s nose. At the worst, he will have to pay a 
few pounds for an assault, which is a far lighter calamity than a 
sojourn in an asylum, followed by a lawsuit occupying five days. Of 
the two courses we have indicated, the latter, we think, is preferable ; 
but anything between the two is certain to terminate in disaster. 





Though there are precautions which husbands may adopt of | 


themselves against the dangers with which they are threatened, 
still it might be well for the Legislature to consider if the statute 
now in force has taken sufficient securities against the abuse of 
Lunacy Certificates. 


systematically excluded from office. 





In the first place, it seems to be hardly safe | 


that a man should be taken into a lunatic asylum at the order of one | 


person alone. Mr. Hall had grown up-children, who swore in court 
that he had always been a sane and sensible man ; but they were 
powerless to avert his apprehension and custody as a madman, when 
his wife willed it. And there is even more danger of abuse in 
giving the power of signing certificates of insanity to all “physicians, 
surgeons, or apothecaries,” without distinction. At one time of 


the certificate line; and as we now have had an opportunity of 
appreciating the freedom and boldness of his medical speculations, 
it would be interesting to ascertain the number of perfectly sane 
husbands that he has put under lock and key. In the whole range 
of medical science, there are nowhere to be found such difficult 
problems as in that dim and mysterious border-land between sanity 
and insanity. The right understanding of them requires the patient 
life-long studies of the ablest minds ; and what strange things may 
we not expect to see, if such problems are left to be dealt with by 
men of the stamp of Mr. Guy and Dr. Semple ? 








THE NEW GREEK MINISTERS. 


if is a trite saying, that to know one’s faults is half to reform 
them ; but even in the application of this rule Greece stands 
in an exceptional position. She cannot but know her faults, yet 
with her such knowledge fails to produce any reformation, and for 
this reason mainly amongst many others ; there are no trained states- 
men in the country. Otho deliberately neglected to supply this 
defect : he preferred to rule through those who were pliable or 
ignorant instruments in his hands, and he engrafted upon all that 
was most vicious in the Greek, what was worst in the German 
character. If you wish to find an honest man in Greece, seek him 
first amongst those who have consistently kept aloof from Otho and 
his Court. The poetry, the classic lore, the philosophy of ancient 
Greece have hitherto dazzled the mind of the student in Athens, and 
satisfied his thirst for knowledge ; to none has been given the solid 
and practical training in youth adapted to the development and for- 
mation of the mind of a statesman in after-life. Those who have 
been fortunate enough to receive such training abroad have been 





The following account of the 
men to whom the destinies of Greece are now entrusted, will justify 
this statement :— 

The Provisional Government of Greece, formed on the 22nd of 
October, consists of Demetrius Bulgaris, Constantine Kanaris, and 


Benizelos Rufos. _ 
The following were by them appointed to form a Ministry :— 


BASSPORMAS, 5). te 0 fee Marine. 

NS ae on oe ar ee Religion and Education. 
MAVROMICHALIS War. 

DIAMANTOPOULOS . . « 6 « « Foreign. 

Raeeroneme ltl kl lc] Interior. 

PONE 6 Ske ee Justice. 

KomMonpouros. ....- + « « Finance. 


Demetrius Bulgaris is a Hydriot by birth ; during the War of 
Independence he was always active and zealous in promoting the 
interests of his country, but rather as an administrator or politician 
than as a fighting man. He belongs to one of the most important 
families of the Primates of Hydra, and has always commanded 
respect, not less from the social position to which he was born, than 
from the many admirable qualities which he possesses. His only 
education has been that which he has acquired by experience in oftice 
during the last thirty years. He is now nearly eighty years of age, 
and still continues to wear the picturesque dress of his native island. 
He is shrewd, clear-sighted, and a man of sound judgment, with 
more of self-confidence than of real firmness of character. His 
physiognomy is peculiarly agreeable, with a strong expression of 
Eastern gravity and dignity. His patriotism is undeniable and pure ; 
this has been the great secret of his success. In Greece his opinion 
has always carried weight, but during the reign of King Otho he 
never prominently appeared as a statesman until 1846, when he 
successfully interfered to quell the angry spirit which had arisen 
between Greece and Turkey, consequent on the imprudent and 
unjustifiable conduct of Colletti towards Mussures, the Minister of 
the Sublime Porte in Greece. 

On the death of Colletti in September, 1847, Bulgaris joined the 
Ministry of Tzavelos-Corfiotakis, but resigned when he saw that the 
result of Colletti’s policy was likely to embroil his country with 
England. In 1848 he was induced by his friends, with some difficulty, 
to join the Ministry of Kanaris-Londos and Mavromichalis. In 
1849 this Ministry resigned, and left the settlement of the “ Parker 
storm” (as it is termed in Greece) to Kreasis, Londos, and Balbis. 
From 1849 to 1856, except in his capacity as senator, Bulgaris took 
no part in public affairs. In 1856, during the time of the occupation 
of the Pirzeus by the allied forces, at the urgent request of King 
Otho, he formed the Ministry which took the place of the so-called 
“ Allied Ministry.” In 1859 he again retired into private life. His 
final and most important step was a violent protest which he made in 
the Senate against the policy and conduct of the King, and especially 
against the unnecessary effusion of blood to suppress the revolution 
at Nauplia, for which the King alone, he said, was blameable. By 
this act he was at once raised to a high pitch of popular favour. 

Jonstantine Kanaris is an admiral. To write even a brief biography 
of the eventful life of this great hero would be to write a history. His 


‘te, ; . | heroism during the War of Independence has made his name imperish- 
his life, Dr. Semple seems to have done a good deal of business in | * I ; 3 I 


able. Kanaris is a contemporary and friend of Bulgaris. Strange 
must be the tumult of recollections in the hearts of the brave Admiral 
and his more peaceful but always honest friend, Bulgaris, when, after 
a lapse of so many years, they meet again at the Council table to save 
their country. The isle of Hydra and the hearth of Bulgaris have 
given shelter and comfort to the gallant warrior, in former times 
when both looked upon the sword alone as the means by which to 
solve all questions. Age and the force of circumstances must have 
strangely altered the spirit of their councils. 

Admiral Kanaris is a native of the Island of Ipsara, and is now 
about seventy years of age. He is equally unpretending as a states- 
man and as a sailor ; in the latter capacity, despite of the many and 
great services which he has performed, he admits his inability to 
command a fleet, but he yields to no one in his specialité as a brulo- 
tier, So as a statesman, he pretends to no knowledge which he does 
not possess, but he is conscious of the firm hold which he has 
acquired on the good opinion of his fellow countrymen, and of the 
power resulting to him therefrom, a power which he well knows how 
to economize, He exercises it or permits it to lie dormant as he 
conceives best, not for his own, but for the interests of his country. 
His early education was that of a Greek sailor, but in his later 
years, from practical experience as a Minister of State, he has 
acquired knowledge which, applied through his own shrewd and 
honest nature, has been of no small service to Greece. He sided 
with Capo d’Istria, and, after the death of the latter, he settled-in 
Syra, and there remained until 1848, when he became Minister of 
Marine and President of the Council. He retained office but for a 
brief period. In 1854 he was again brought into office, but again 
resigned after a few months. Of late years he has lived in Athens, 


but has been a consistent opponent of the acts and administrative 
system of King Otho. 
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_ It has been with Kanaris a leading principle of his life to be 
independent, and therefore free to follow the dictates of his conscience. 
True to this principle, he has refused from Otho even an increase of 
his salary or pension, and by his frugality and self-denial he has 
sought to set a good example to his countrymen. 

Xn person, Kanaris is a square, thick-set man, rather below the 
middle height ; he stoops a little, but his step is firm and elastic, and 
his voice clear and strong, yet gentle withal. The expansive fore- 
head, the clear grey eye, the thin compressed lips, the firmly-set, 
somewhat projecting chin, all indicate markedly the character of the 
man, both his genius to conceive a great enterprise, and his power 
and determination to carry it through at all hazards, without one 
thought of fear. It is said of him, and we believe with truth, that 
since 1843 (the year of the granting of the Greek constitution) he has 
always prophesied that “Otho would be the ruin of Greece.” He 
must now be himself a main instrument in the verification or refuta- 
tion of his own prophecy. 

Benizelos Rufos is a quict, unpretending Greek gentleman of a 
Codja Bashi family, and of great influence in Achaia. He rendered 
important services to his country during the War of Independence as 
a civilian more than as a military man. He has been a consistent 
opponent of King Otho and of everything Bavarian ; once only he took 
office in 1848, in the ministry of Condouriotis. 

Under the Turks, the Codja Bashi, as tax farmers or collectors of 
taxes, had great local power, and in its exercise they were generally 
supported by the authorities, so long as the revenues were regularly 
paid up to the Pasha. Rufos, a clever far-seeing Greek, has had 
the tact never to allow what we may call his “Turkish power” to 
slip from his grasp. So firmly has he held it against all attempts to 
seize it from him, that he has successfully played it off against Otho’s 
machinations. He has always been a frugal careful man, yet rich ; 
hence his independence, and, as a natural sequence, his power. 

His age is stated at about sixty-five. He has led so retired a life 
and kept so carefully aloof from Athenian politics during many years, 
that we can only speak of him as bearing, by repute, a high character 
as a landed proprietor ; that he is able to bring the whole weight 
of his long-cherished influence to bear usefully on the best interests of 
his country at the present crisis, affords proof of his ability and firm- 
ness of purpose. 

His experience as a man of business has been more practical and 
extended than that of his colleagues, but his education was that of 
fifty years ago in Greece under Turkish rule. He wears the Greek 
national costume ; his sons have, however, adopted the modern Frank 
dress ; they have been educated in France, and are said to be clever. 

Kalifornas is a native of Attica, who has inherited a Codja Bashi 
power, which he has wielded with Turkish rigour up to the very walls of 
the palace gardens, or thereabouts. He is deputy of Attica. Otho well 
knew that his power could be at any moment applied to good or evil. 
Kalifornas was, therefore, courted by royalty; he coquetted with 
royal favours, whilst he firmly grasped his local power. In education 
and manner, he is more the peasant, than the refined gentleman. 

In the autumn of 1860 the King dissolved the Chamber of Deputies 
because it elected Zaimis as its President, the King’s candidate being 
Kalifornas. He was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the 
rising at Nauplia ; he was imprisoned at Thermia, was released ly 
Moriatinis, but retaken by Major Tzinos ; was detained in prison for 
several months. At the eleventh hour he threw all the weight of 
his power and influence into the balance against the ex-King, and at 
this moment he is a necessity to the present government. 

Zaimis is of a Peloponnesian family of high standing. His father, 
as a politician, acquired much credit in the War of Independence, and 
his memory is still very generally and deservedly respected. In the 
first instance, the son, the minister of whom we speak, owed his 
political prominence to his father’s good name. He has proved 
himself worthy of the confidence placed in him; for, though 
always ambitious for place and power, he has never truckled to 
royalty, but has always behaved with unassuming independence. He 
took office as a minister for the first time in 1860-61, in the ministry 
of Miaulis and Condouriotis. He is young, and has married into the 
wealthy and princely Fanariote family, Marousi. He has received a 
a liberal European education, his address is pleasing and gentle- 
manly, and he possesses ability sufficient to entitle him to a place 
in the councils of his country. 

Colonel Mavromichalis is the son of Pietro, Bey of Maina, who to 


this day exercises a power little short of feudal over a large extent of 


country in Maina, the happiest and most prosperous spot in Greece. 
For some years he was aide-de-camp to King Otho, and his very 
beautiful sister was a maid of honour to Queen Amalia. These 
offices they both owed to their hereditary influence, but even this was 
not sufficient to protect them from intrigues. Their retirement from 
Court, which occurred some ten years ago, was honourable to both, 
and tended to raise them in public estimation. 

Mavromichalis is eminently qualified, by his mature age, European 
education, and natural ability, to render valuable services to his 
country as a military man. His family connection, his frank bearing, 
and his consistent and independent conduct, both whilst serving as an 





aide-de-camp to Otho and after his retirement from that office, have 
doubtless been amongst the chief reasons which have caused him to 
be placed, at so critical a time, in the important -position which he 
now holds. 

Diamantopoulos is of a Peloponnesian family, but born at Zante, and 
educated there in early youth. His education was completed in Italy 
and France. As a sound lawyer, and active, intelligent man of busi- 
ness, he has gained a high reputation ; as a public servant, much less 
as a minister, he has never been tried. He is a fair type of those 
men whom Otho feared to employ, although he belongs to that class 
from which statesmen are selected in other countries, and, save ex- 
perience, possesses all the qualifications necessary to a statesman. 
He is said to be a leading spirit and a working man in the ministry 
to which he now belongs. 

Deligiorgis, though younger than his colleague, Diamantopoulos, is, 
like him, an advocate, wntricd as a public servant. He is said to be 
very eloquent, and to possess talent of a high order, which he now 
zealously devotes to the public interests. He was born at Misso- 
longhi, where his family are landed proprietors, and have no incon- 
siderable influence. He took part in the outbreak at Nauplia, and 
there first exhibited the qualities which have now floated him to the 
surface. 

Nicolopoulos is a Moreote by birth and son-in-law of Bulgaris, 
President of the Provisional Government. As a citizen he is re- 
spected ; as a lawyer he has always been highly considered. He is 
certainly far more fitted, both as an able and an upright man, to 
fulfil the responsible duties of his office than the majority of those 
appointed to it by King Otho. 

Komondouros is a native of Kalamata, born of an obscure family ; 
flattered by the offer of place made to him by the ex-king, and 
encouraged by the substantial advantages derivable therefrom, he 
gladly accepted office, first locally ; but in 1856 he was suddenly 
pitchforked, to the astonishment of every one, into the high and 
responsible position of Minister of Finance, a post for which he was 
ludicrously unfitted. Having held this lucrative post*for above three 
years, he left Greece and travelled on the Continent and to England. 
{t would appear that, with wealth, came upon him an Othophobia ; 
at all events, it is certain that he was amongst the first to turn against 
his royal patrons. 

In Komondouros, so far as character, fitness for office, and social 
position are concerned, we have an apt illustration of the nature of 
the man that Otho delighted to employ. As compared with other 
favourites, we find in his career this marked difference, that for 
reasons not publicly explained, he was allowed to grow rich at rail- 
road pace, a process which, under ordinary circumstances, no one was 
permitted to accomplish, otherwise than gradually and by slow degrees. 
However unfortunate and incongruous his present position may be, it 
must be borne with for the present. It will be a good sign of coming 
life and vigour when we see such men forced back to their original 
position, and held there by the force of public opinion or by legal 
authority. 





TOM BROWN CONVERTED. 


A SEVERE, if not a fatal blow, has been dealt in the course of the past week 
to the prospects of muscular Christianity. The apostle and high-priest of 
that faith has come to the conclusion that a line must be drawn somewhere, 
and he states his conviction in all the publicity of print, and with the gua- 
rantee of his real name. Nota Tory prime minister when he grants reform, 
not a bishop when he attacks his cloth, could do a deed so likely to strike his 
followers with panic as Tom Brown has done in dilating solemnly on the 
iniquities of a recent fight for the championship. Here, then, is the turning 
point of the enthusiasm which once proved so destructive to the personal 
beauty of the Slogger. Is it to be confessed, after all, that hitting straight 
from the shoulder does not stand among the highest of our duties to our 
neighbour? Is it possible that the human hand was meant for other pur. 
poses besides those at which it aims as a fist ? Tom Brown is beginning to 
have his doubts. He has not yet come round entirely ; he does not as yet 
stand up for pure intellect, the softening influences of poetry, and the charms 
of a quiet life. But he refuses any further to lead his fellow-athletes on to the 
higher walks of muscle. Calidus jwventd, he boated and fought and caught 
poachers. Time and reflection have done their work, and the seed-time of 
wild oats is passed. We thought we could guess what would happen when 
we last made his acquaintance in the numbers of Macmillan. Whether it 
was his marriage with Mary, or his course of political economy, or his intimacy 
with the gentlemanlike convict, it is impossible to say 5 but it did seem to us 
that there was a touch of chastened melancholy about his closing scenes which 
betokened either advancing seriousness of thought or growing shortness of 
wind. Now the secret is out. Falstaff has not yet given up his sack, but he 
will have it in future the least bit weaker than it was. The hero of so many 
deeds of prowess, the herald in times past of the coming golden age, when 
nothing should be so developed as men’s moral righteousness, except their 
width of chest, now writes an article to declare that if he has been greeted as 
a supporter of the prize-ring, it is all a mistake ; and that, if he has ever said 
or written a word which could be so interpreted, he is very sorry for it, and 
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“takes this, the most public method he can think of, of making amends.” 
Short of standing outside the office of Bell's Life in a dressing-gown and 
slippers, with “Thomas 4 Kempis” in one hand and a book on gardening in 
the other, it is about the best thing he can do. 

The history of Tom Brown’s conversion is this. There has been lately a 
great fight for the championship of the prize-ring, the result of which was 
that the bigger man of the two, after a few rounds, completely vanquished 
his opponent, the previous champion, by a single well-directed blow in the 
face. There are some signs, at present, of an increasing interest in people’s 
minds in such contests as these. A new journal has risen to chronicle them ; 
and shows its desire to win the favour of the public, and to appear very 
gentlemanly, by abstaining from the time-honoured dialect of the ring, 
alluding no more to bread-baskets and knowledge-boxes, but talking of heads, 
eyes, and noses, when it means them. Not only so, but the chief of the 
organs of the religious world made a point of setting its readers au courant 
of the whole affair ; under the disguise of virtuous indignation it mentioned 
the approach of the interesting but immoral spectacle, hastened to lament on 
the afternoon of the fight that crowds were standing round the offices of 
sporting intelligence to read the news that King had beaten Mace, and drew 
a moral on the disgusting nature of the sport from the information which it 
was eager to communicate at the earliest moment possible, that the victor 
had refused to enter the lists with his opponent again. Finally, one of the 
most conspicuous of weekly journals made up its mind that prize-fighting 
deserves the support of the friends of peace and order. LHither from pure 
incapacity of judging, or from that servile love of paradox which the Athenian 
historian declared to be an ingredient of all that is superficial, it came to the 
conclusion that fighters ought to be protected by the police, and that the more 
pugilists are encouraged, the fewer garotters we shall have. Who, it urged, 
would ever attempt to strangle people in the streets, when it is once declared 
to be one of the normal accomplishments of educated men to be able to use 
their fists? So ran the argument ; and it is just.conceivable, we must grant, 
that if the whole population of London consisted of adult and able-bodied 
males, unencumbered by heavy clothing, constantly on the look-out for 
robbers, and able to keep watch in all directions at the same time, ticket- 
of-leave men might possibly not attack foot-passengers in the daylight 
according to the strict laws of Fistiana, without either additional weapons 
of offence, or a decided superiority in numbers. 

Such arguments as these, so supported, Mr. Thomas Hughes could not 

stand. He has sufficient acquaintance with the various methods of offence and 
defence to know that it is impossible to deliver a straightforward blow to any 
effect when tightly grasped by the neck, and that fists are very far from being, 
inany case, an adequate protection against life-preservers. Surely there must 
be something wrong with an institution which needs such advocacy as this. 
Mr. Hughes was led to consider his position. It is said that the most signal 
conversions have often been brought about by a chance word or look. The 
mere perusal of that article may have been the turning-point in Mr. Hughes’s 
career. It is never too soon to start upon the uphill course of repentance, and 
the very next Spectator contained a communication on the subject from the 
now penitent champion. Still maintaining that he has never spoken in favour 
of prize-fighting, Mr. Hughes nevertheless desires to retract even his negative 
acquiescence in it. He speaks out, and tothe point. There is no redeeming 
feature about the prize-ring. The whole thing is a mass of blackguardism, 
and its patrons are men who simply indulge in a cowardly taste for brutality. 
Fighting-men have nothing heroic about them, and they always end badly. 
Thus far Mr. Hughes has said nothing which he might not, in his most 
athletic moods, have said. But when we read his accusation against fighting- 
men, that their object of worship, among other things, is mere brute strength, 
we feel that a real conversion must indeed have taken place. How changed 
from the Hector of old! Hercules, when he sat spinning wool at the feet 
of his mistress, may, in some such terms, have disparaged his own rude 
prowess, and formally renounced his club. 

It is amusing, however, to remark how much of the old Adam is left even 
in the converted antagonist of the Slogger. The infection of nature doth 
remain. Tom Brown may have mended his ways, but his imagination still 
fondly haunts the scenes of his muscular youth. The clever way in which 
he manages to introduce a description of a prize-fight, not without disparaye- 
ment of the critic who writes without having ever seen one, is a real stroke 
of genius. He draws a vivid picture of the whole scene in the character 
of an unmistakable eye-witness of a battle; sneers at the privileged 
inner ring ; paints the personal appearance of the combatants ; abuses the 
ring-keepers ; and objects to the strong language used by the mob. Clearly 
we have to deal with a master. And yet, with all deference, we cannot but 

submit that in the only minute detail upon which he enters, Mr. Hughes is 
in the wrong. He is no friend to the ring, and pugilistic science is a topic 
to which we have ourselves never granted an undue prominence in these 
columns. But it is as well to be accurate, even in the technicalities of a 
prize-fight. The reviewer whom Mr. Hughes attacks declared that the blow 
which settled the battle was what he called a “counter-hit.” The precise 
expreteidn has probably never been used before in any sense at all; but a 

counter is a thing well known to boxers, and Mr. Hughes implicitly 
denies that King’s final blow was of this nature. Here we must join issue 
with him. A “counter,” as its name implies, is a return blow of any kind, 
dealt immediately, Let us explain. In boxing, the most important requisite 
for a really damaging blow is that it shall be delivered with the weight of 











the body as well as the force of the arm, and the best way of avoiding the 
effect of any attack is to yield ground at the moment that it is made. Hence, 
the good boxer will always stand lightly, keep his ancles in play, and will be 
ready to advance and retire slightly, according as he is giving or taking a 
blow. But very frequently the man attacked is able to see a blow coming ; 
and, should he have any opportunity of returning it, he lifts himself up, 
brings back his shoulder, wards the blow with his other hand, and at the 
same moment meets the forward movement of his adversary, by striking him- 
self and darting forward as he strikes. Then, if his hit be fairly dealt from 
the shoulder, it falls with all the strength of the arm and the additional 
momentum produced by the forward movement of both the men. This is a 
“counter ;” and it is equally so if the first blow be received instead of 
being parried, provided that the second be dealt immediately, and without 
yielding forward. Another subdivision of the same genus of blow is when 
each boxer hits at the same time without taking notice in any way of his 
adversary’s lunge ; this, which is generally the most telling incident of a 
round, is a “ cross-counter.” It was a blow of this last nature which decided 
the late battle ; and we do not quite understand why Mr. Hughes should 
refuse to call it by its name. The men had been sparring for a few seconds, 
and both simultaneously struck at one another. It is by no means true, 
as was said, that Mace missed and slipped, and that King saw the opportunity 
and seized it. It was a simple cross-counter ; King was standing with his 
right foot well back, and his right arm well in ; both hit firmly, and as nearly 
as possible the same kind of blow, straight at the face. Mace fell short by 
some three or four inches ; King’s arm was the longest, and it did its work 
effectually. 
We must say, in all candour, that the position which Mr. Hughes has 
taken up is somewhat illogical. He is quite right when he says that such 
exhibitions as those of which we have been speaking are brutal and demo- 
ralizing. But to advocate much boxing, and at the same time to discourage 
fights for the championship, is plainly inconsistent. All national pursuits 
must have some kind of centre to which they may refer, some authoritative 
model, some common interest. Mr. Hughes says that cricket would not 
die out if there were no professional players. It appears to us quite certain 
that it would lose its excellence and prestige; if it were not so, why is it 
that every county club and almost every school has its professional, and that 
the visit of one of the professional elevens to a county is always the chief 
cricketing event of the year? What would become of racing without the 
Derby? How would wrestling have fared in Greece if there had been no 
Olympian games? Would the prospects of rifle-shooting be better or worse 
if the Wimbledon meetings were given up, or those of yachting if there were 
no professional sailors? As long as the use of the fist is preached, men will 
be found to match themselves for sums of money. The true way to dis- 
courage prize-fights is to begin by discouraging fisticuffs. Let us not be told 
that true manliness consists so largely of muscularity, and that good training 
has any connection with a good conscience. Boxing is a pleasant amusement 
for a leisure hour, and fighting may have its advantages for boys ; though 
most men, as a matter of fact, dislike being knocked down backwards, and 
most public-school boys go through their career without once enjoying a 
solemn passage of arms. But when health and amusement are provided for, 
civilized men have no need to go further in the pursuits of the arena. Peace 
and happiness are, after all, not fundamentally opposed. That Mr. Hughes 
should have taken the first step in his return to the milder modes of life, we 
are bound, for the sake of the weaker brethren, to rejoice. All he has now 
to do is to continue his laudable course, throw off the lion’s skin of which 
society is so terribly afraid, and cease to represent the use of the gloves as, 
equally with that of the globes, an indispensable part of polite education. 


CURIOSITIES OF MEMORY. 


Memory is the only one of the mental powers which is capable of being 
made the subject of specific examination. The others are so much connected 
and mixed up together, that it is difficult to say whether they are or are not 
independent functions of the mind. For example, imagination pervades 
all mental operations. Thought and reasoning would be impossible if it 
were absent, for in order to think about anything whatever it is necessary 
to have a more or less distinct mental image of it, and the process of thought 
consists to a great extent in producing from time to time the necessary 
changes in that image. Memory, on the contrary, stands almost alone. It 
is the power of exciting and revising past impressions, and the study of its 
operations is not only curious in itself, but also throws a strong light on the 
nature of the mind, and the degree in which its operations are dependent 
upon the bodily organs through which it works. It is difficult to say pre- 
cisely what is the general conclusion on these subjects to which an examina- 
tion of the peculiarities of memory points, but it is not the less worth while 
to examine and reflect upon them, for every one’s experience can produce 
some points which may be useful as materials for those who can give the 
subject sytematic attention. 

One of the most singular features about memory is that, like muscular 
force, it may exist in particular cases in an unusual or even enormous degree, 
without being accompanied by any corresponding superiority in other parts of 
the mind. Indeed, the possession of a memory of this kind is hardly ever 
found in connection with what would be described as greatness. Not long 
ago a Brahmin exhibited in India a set of feats of this sort, which cor- 
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responded exactly to the feats of Blondin or Leotard. Several of the spec- 
tators wrote down sentences in as many as six or seven different languages, 
each of which was read to him once. He then improvised a poem, during 
which a man stood behind him, who at irregular intervals threw grains of 
rice on his back. The poem being concluded he repeated the sentences, and 
stated correctly the number of grains of rice thrown on him, and the order in 
which the different sets of grains (2, 3, 5, 9, &c.) were thrown. This, with 
other feats of the same kind, was related by a most respectable eyewitness 
of the performance. M. Houdin’s autobiography contains specimens of feats 
approaching near enough to this to render it credible. Many of his tricks 
were, in reality, mere efforts of memory and quick attention, and would (like 
most conjuring tricks worth seeing) have been more interesting than they 
actually were, if the way in which they were performed had been shown at 
the time. He trained himself, for example, to such a pitch of keenness of 
attention, that he would walk with his son past a toyshop window, after which 
each of them would write down a list of the articles exposed for sale, and then 
compare them with the window itself and with each other. If any one 
wishes to form a sort of estimate of the difficulty of such a performance let 
him see of how many books or stones he can tell the number at a glance 
without counting. Abraham Tucker (the author of “ The Light of Nature”) 
considered that four was the largest number which could thus be taken in, and 
Sir William Hamilton is said to have been proud of the power of knowing 
seven without counting. No one would compare M. Houdin with either of 
these remarkable men, yet he could, according to his own account, which was 
probably true, take in at a glance the number, the arrangement, and other 
particulars of upwards of forty articles, arranged in an arbitrary manner in 
a shop-window. 

An extraordinary verbal memory is more common than this retention of 
observations, but to ordinary people it is almost as surprising. Several 
instances have been known of very illiterate people who could repeat the 
whole Bible from end to end without a mistake, and a living person well 
known to all Cambridge men is reported to have won a bet that he would 
learn by heart in one evening, and repeat without a mistake next morning, 
two columiis of advertisements from the Zimes. How any human creature 
could keep distinctly before him forty or fifty different eligible residences and 
desirable family mansions, abstaining at the same time from confounding the 
addresses of the single men who wanted places with those of the married 
couples who would take care of empty chambers, must ever remain to com- 
mon mortals an inscrutable mystery. Sir Astley Cooper had a prodigious 
memory, and one of his applications of it was perhaps the most grotesque 
that ever occurred. He had a private museum containing a vast number of 
surgical preparations and curiosities collected in the course of his immense 
practice. Towards the end of his life he presented his collection to some 
public institution, and whilst he was superintending the unpacking of the 
contents of the numerous cases of which it consisted, he pointed out a par- 
ticular bottle to a young student who was standing by, and observed, “I cut 
that tumour from your respected aunt just fourteen years ago.” On referring 
to a label on the neck of the bottle it appeared that he was quite correct. 

Memory varies infinitely, not merely in degree, but in kind. Some people 
have excellent memories for form, and none for matter; others for matter, but 
not for form. There are men who can repeat by heart, without a mistake, 
whole volumes of poetry or prose, and specify the name and the second title 
of every family in the peerage, who would be quite incapable of giving the 
substance of a description or of an argument which they would write down 
verbatim with complete accuracy. Others remember the substance of every 
book they read and of every transaction in which they are even remotely 
concerned with perfect accuracy, and are yet quite unable to get correctly 
through the most commonplace quotations. For all practical purposes the 
second gift is infinitely the most valuable, and it is one which can be acquired 
by practice to a degree almost incredible. Probably lawyers in large business 
possess it more completely than any other class of men. Sir John Pattison 
never made a marginal note or reference in his law-books, yet he knew 
pretty nearly all that was to be known about every case that ever 
was reported. Lord Lyndhurst, in the celebrated case of Small v. 
Attwood, delivered a judgment which lasted for many hours and dealt 
with an incredible multitude of intricate facts, without once looking at 
a note. No one who cannot train his mind to bear this kind of load can 
hope for eminence in any of the professions in which a combination of 
practical and intellectual vigour are required in order to procure success. 

There are a great many small peculiarities connected with memory which 
deserve notice, though they may at first sight appear trivial. One of the 
most marked of these is the perfectly arbitrary way in which our most tena- 
cious recollections are formed. Probably every one remembers, and will 
never to his dying day forget, scores of perfectly trivial incidents, which 
never had any interest for him in any form whatever, but which stand out 
from the surrounding obscurity as clearly as on the day when they occurred. 
The following are real instances taken from the recollections of a man of 
mature age :—He recollects his grandfather, who died when he was three 
years old, coming into a room at a particular house ; the room, its furniture, 
the respective positions of the window, the door, and the bed, are as clearly 
before his eyes as at the moment when he saw them, and his descriptions both 
of them and of his grandfather’s person, have been recognized by others who 
knew them well. The same person also recollects taking a walk, when a boy, 
with a friend. He got over a gap in a hedge, made a slight stumble in cross- 





ing it, and looked back to see his friend follow. Both before and after he 
took scores of walks with the same person, and there was nothing whatever 
on the occasion in question to attract special attention ; yet that one incident 
in that one walk is indelibly engraved on the memory of the witness of it. 
Hardly any caprice can be stranger than this persistent recollection of 
utterly trifling occurrences by persons who forget scores of interesting and 
important events. It makes strongly in favour of the opinion that memory 
is made up of specific impressions on the brain, and that that organ is specially 
susceptible to them at particular moments. 

Other strange phenomena of the same kind present themselves to every 
one who will take the trouble to look into the operations of his own mind. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of them— and it is closely analogous to the one 
just mentioned—is the connection between the memory and isolated impres- 
sions on particular senses. A pretty illustration of this occurs in one of 
Miss Yonge’s novels, where the heroine, who has lost her husband, and is in 
a state approaching to pusitive stupor, has her mental sensibility partially 
restored by the accidental sight of a flower which she associated with some 
phrase or gesture of his. Less poetical, but equally striking illustrations of 
the same thing were afforded by a person who said that nothing brought his 
childhood before him so vividly as the smell of the London mud, which used 
to come in at his father’s windows when the crossing-sweepers cleaned. the 
street, and collected it in quantities in the neighbouring gutter ; and by a 
very eminent barrister, whose earliest recollection was of the smell of the 
stair carpets in his father’s house, on which he used to sprawl about when 
too young to walk. There is, indeed, no sense, which is so much connected 
with associations as the sense of smell, except, perhaps, taste, probably 
because of all senses it is the most definite and the least mixed up with 
any process of reasoning or thought. M.Huc says somewhere in his travels, 
that if he were dropped from the clouds with his eyes bandaged, and fell in 
any part of China, he should instantly know it by the smell ; and probably 
the same means would enable most of us to recognize a French street. Such 
experiences enable us to forma sort of notion of the use which dogs, and 
even horses, make of their noses. If our manners and customs permitted us 
to make acquaintance with each other as dogs and horses do, there would 
probably be less difficulty in identifying old friends than is sometimes found 
to exist in the present state of things. 

Another peculiarity of memory is the existence in it of a defect precisely 
analogous to stammering. It happens to almost every one, at times, to 
forget things with which he has perfect familiarity—the name, for example, 
of an acquaintance or of a book. As in the case of stammering, the for- 
gotten name is usually in a sense present to the imagination. The person 
forgetting it will say, “I know perfectly well what it is, but I cannot say if,” 
It appears to flit backwards and forwards, revealing itself part by part, and 
always escaping before it is firmly seized. A gentleman was once talking to 
his son about “Don Quixote.” The son interrupted to ask who wrote it? 
The father, taken by surprise, utterly forgot, and was unable to answer the 
question. For the whole of the day his inability continued. When he got 
home he asked his wife the same question. She forgot it on the spot, and 
it was not till the following day, after both husband and wife had fatigued 
themselves with trying to catch the familiar word, and had put the subject aside, 
that the wife suddenly exclaimed—in the midst of a conversation about 
something else—Cervantes. She said that her mind had been full of 
stags and servants, but that she could not put the impressions into proper 
form till they came of their own accord. It is highly probable that the tricks 
of electrobiologists were performed by playing upon this form of weakness, 
or rather nervousness. A man gazed at a bit of lead till he was half asleep, 
and being suddenly challenged to tell his name could not doso. This is just 
like the case mentioned above, though it is, no doubt, a stronger illustration 
of the principle. The supposition that verbal memory is in the nature of a 


‘sense is much strengthened by the fact that other senses are subject to 


analogous perturbations,—sight, for example. Once suggest to a man that 
his eyes deceive him, and he begins to distrust them, and they frequently do 
deceive him. Many cases of mistaken identity arise in this way. A gentle- 
man saw a lady whom he supposed to be an acquaintance. The notion 
having once suggested itself to his mind, he was unable to satisfy himself 
whether he was right or not, and it was only by reference to a third person 
that he was enabled to do so. 

Of all the curiosities of memory the most singular is one which probably 
every one has sometimes experienced—the strange sensation that incidents 
actually passing have happened before, and that the person who witnesses 
their occurrence knows what is going to come next. <A person, for instance, 
will feel sure that some one with whom he has been talking will say such 
and such a particular thing, which he accordingly does say ; at all events, 
when be hears what is said, he feels as if he could have been perfectly certain 
beforehand that it would be said. If the art of memory consists of a 
specific modification of the brain, and if various causes may produce this 
modification, this might be explained by a coincidence between the produc- 
tion of the modification by some other cause and the subsequent occurrence 
of the event which, if the existing cause had been absent, would have pro- 
duced it. These matters, and many others which might be mentioned, 
appear to point to the conclusion that memory is a sense like sight or hear- 
ing, rather than a purely mental operation. It has all the characteristic 
irregularity of sensation, and varies in kind in different people in the same 
manner. The degree in which this natural power varies in different persons 
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the possibility of training it to a pitch of perfection unapproachable by com- 
mon people, the tenacity with which perfect trifles are sometimes remem- 
bered, the nervous stammering of the memory noticed above, are all closely 
analogous to the variations, imperfections, and differences in degree in the 


senses. 








MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


THERE are books on etiquette, books on cookery, essays on friendship, 
instructions on the conduct of life, but no social philosopher has yet ventured 
to deal with the insoluble problem of how to manage a mother-in-law. Some 
people have attempted to cut the Gordian knot by the recommendation that 
no man should think of marrying a young lady who has any relations besides 
a rich old uncle, a superannuated aunt, or a cousin twice married. The ideal 
object of a man’s choice should be a white Topsy. She should have neither 
father nor mother, neither brother nor sister. Her birth should be a mystery. 
In answer to any question on that subject, she should be able to adopt the 
simple and emphatic language of the child of romance: “I specs I growed.” 
Some lucky husbands have approached this ideal standard. They live apart 
from their wife’s family, or they set their affections upon some lonely orphan 
who has lost all her near relations, or upon some neglected Uinderella who 
has not been appreciated. But these cases are rare. There are, no doubt, 
some mothers-in-law who, like a hen after she has hatched many broods of 
ducklings, can bear to let their daughters embark on the voyage of married 
life without the cackle of interference. But the love of power with most 
people, and especially with women, is so great that they must try to exert 
it, even after their right to do so is practically extinct. Up to the hour of 
their child’s marriage, they have received the homage of filial obedience ; nor 
can they discern the justice of Desdemona’s remark to her father, that the 
obedience which till then is due to the parent is thenceforth due to the 
husband. Indeed, the spirit of interference which animates an active-minded, 
managing mother-in-law, is too often stimulated by her daughter’s marriage. 
She is lavish of good advice. She insists upon instructing her daughter and 
her son-in-law where they ought to live, what their weekly bills ought to be, 
how many servants they ought to keep, and what rent they ought to pay for 
their house. She probably has her views as to the management of the other 
sex. She warns her daughter against being too generous in surrendering her 
liberty. She bids her keep a tight hand upon the propensities of the young 
husband for the companionship of his old friends. If he goes to his club, 
this sort of mother-in-law would possibly suggest the propriety of having his 
dinner-bill submitted to his wife’s inspection ; or if the young lady should 
go to the sea-side to recruit, the necessity of taking a daily return-ticket 
would in like manner be deemed essential. 

Young girls don’t lose all respect and affection for their mothers, because 
they fall in love, get married, and keep house with their husbands. If a 

mother is disposed to be meddlesome, and if the young lady is not sensible 
enough to turn a deaf ear to her officious advice, there is no reason why 
the husband should expect to enjoy more quiet comfort in life, than a bear 
upon a hot plate. Something may be done by keeping your domestic enemy 
at arms’ length. But occasions are inevitable in which nature and sentiment 
require the presence of a mother-in-law, not as a guest but as temporary 
keeper of the domestic keys. This is a crisis requiring the utmost firmness and 
discretion. The malign influence on the wife, which is difficult enough to resist 
at,a distance, becomes so constant that most men are compelled to permit 
it to have its way for a time, in the hope that they may counteract it after- 
wards. The only consolation a poor victim has, is, that he sees his danger and 
may take means to avoid it. 

But there are evils of a mother-in-law which are sometimes worse even 
than those we have described. The story told by poor Mr. Oliver Craven to 
Mr. Arnold, the police magistrate at Westminster, is a terrible instance. It 


is said that there is a skeleton in every house, and this gentleman’s mother- ‘ 


in-law is surely the skeleton in his. Still there is a melancholy humour 
about it which, in the hands of the inimitable Keeley, would have convulsed 
the town. Unless Lord Dundreary be immortal, his career must soon close. 
The playwrights must be looking out for subjects. Let them consider the 
story of Mr. Oliver Craven. About half-past five o’clock in the afternoon he 
comes home to his snug house in the wilds of Pimlico to spend the evening 
with his wife. But, instead of finding his house in order, he finds it turned 
topsy-turvy, his wife in hysterics, and an old woman, roaring drunk, smash- 
ing the crockery and alarming the neighbourhood. He has her carried off to the 
station-house—whence she is soon released ; nor is it until she has resumed her 
riotous conduct about his door, that he gets rid of her for the evening. It was 
not the first time he had seen this old drunkard. Sometimes she had been in 
the house as a charwoman—sometimes she had been seen at the door apparently 
visiting one of his servants. She is certainly no stranger, but who can she be ? 
He cross-examines his wife, and the terrible truth is at once revealed. It is 
just possible that this gentleman before he married took care to select a wife 
with as few relations as possible. At all events, during the last fourteen 
years the poor man has evidently been living in the firm conviction that 
he has escaped the horrors of a meddlesome mother-in-law. But, as he told 
the worthy magistrate, “I have been deceived. This riotous old drunkard 
turns out to be my mother-in-law.” For fourteen years she has been living 
in his kitchen—torturing his wife—extracting money out of her by threats, 
getting drunk, and smashing the furniture. It is bad enough to receive a 
letter from some long-lost brother, announcing the arrival of his wife and 





family from the Antipodes, with the modest request that they may be 
attended to. But to find out, after fourteen years of married life, that the 
drunken charwoman of the household is your mother-in-law, is a surprise 
which might do for the Adelphi, but is somewhat serious in real life. Nor is 
this all. As if one misfortune were not enough, Mr. Oliver Craven learnt the 
additional fact that the young woman who lived in his house as servant was 
his wife’s sister. In short, Mr. Oliver Craven, who imagined that he had been 
living alone with his wife, suddenly discovered that he had always lived in the 
bosom of his wife’s family. It is aggravating enough to discover, just as one is 
stepping into bed, a litter of fresh kittens under the blanket ; but it must have 
been infinitely worse for poor Mr. Craven to find that his mother-in-law and 
his sister-in-law, whose very existence was unknown to him, had, for four- 
teen years, been bivouacking in his kitchen. 

It is not often we meet with a more ludicrous or touching domestic story 
than this. The confidence which Mr. Craven displays in the veracity of the 
woman who has deceived him for fourteen years, is worthy of all praise, 
At the same time it must be admitted that some men would have displayed 
more scepticism than this amiable gentleman. It is, perhaps, cruel to ask 
whether he is quite sure that he has got to the end of his difficulties? We 
trust that he may be saved the horrors of having several new relations thrust 
upon him. There can be no doubt of one at least. Mrs. Craven must have 
had a father, and there is certainly a “respectable man” who, although he 
has abandoned his family for years, may still be in existence, and may 
unfortunately turn up at this convenient season. 





HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 

THE public events of the United States are, at this time, of such over- 
whelming importance, that the death of a private citizen might easily pass 
unnoticed. Henry Thoreau was, however, a man of genius, and men of 
genius are so rare that the loss of one of them demands a few words of com- 
ment, even if it happens amid the wreck of empires. It was fit that some 
memoir of Thoreau should be written; nor could the duty be better dis- 
charged than it has been. Mr. Emerson published in the August number of 
the Atlantic Monthly a brief notice of his friend, characterised by much 
simple beauty. Those of our readers who have an opportunity of seeing the 
Atlantic Monthly should read Mr. Emerson’s memoir ; but the greater num- 
ber, to whom that journal is perhaps not very easily accessible, may thank us 
if we attempt here a short account of Thoreau’s life and character. 

Henry Thoreau was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on the 12th of July, 
1817. His name betokens a French origin, and we are told that he was the 
last male descendant of an emigrant from Guernsey. His father was a 
maker of lead pencils, and was possessed of sufficient means to be able to 
send his son to Harvard, where he graduated in 1837. Thoreau gained no 
honours at college, nor did he rate highly his obligations to it, although he 
seems to have confessed the indirect influence of university life. “Tuition,” 
he somewhere says, “is an important item in the term-bill, while, for the 
far more valuable education which the student gets by associating with his 
contemporaries, no charge is made.” Whatever acquirements he made at 
Harvard, it is certain that he took away from it a spirit of rare idealism, 
which could find no satisfaction in the circumstances amongst which he was 
thrown. The great struggle between liberty and law through which most 
men have to pass was for him especially severe ; the task of reconciling the 
freedom of individual life with cooperation in the order of the world was not 
easily performed. The pressure of physical necessities which Nature uses to 
draw back her erring children to their day’s work acted on him in one way, 
and the discontent with social life which the same Nature uses to keep social 
life sweet forced him in an opposite direction. Ultimately we shall find he 
achieved his liberty, though at some sacrifice of co-operative work. During 
his apprenticeship of unrest he joined a brother in keeping a school ; but 
this he soon relinquished. He did not teach, he confesses, for the good of 
his fellow-men, but simply for a livelihood, and so he found it a failure. 
For a time he applied himself to his father’s business, and he acquired con- 
siderable skill in it ; but as soon as he had done so he abandoned the occu- 
pation. He has, himself, given us, in a few sentences, the history of this 
part of his life :— 

“I tried trade, but I found that it would take ten years to get under way in 
that, and that then I should probably be on my way to the devil. I was actually 
afraid that I might by that time be doing a good business. When formerly I 
was looking about to see what I could do for a living, some sad experience in 
conforming to the wishes of friends being fresh in my mind, to tax my ingenuity, 
I thought often and seriously of picking huckleberries ; that surely I could do, 
and its small profits might suftice—for my greatest skill has been to want bnt 
little—so little capital it required, so little distraction from my wonted moods, I 
foolishly thought.” 

To the high ideal of living by huckleberrying he never actually attained, but 
he probably came as near to it as is permitted to man; his skill in wanting 
little he perfected so far as nearly to destroy the pressure of physical neces- 
sities ; he became in practice almost a vegetarian, and his drink was water ; 
but though he rejoiced in the freedom which such plain living procured for 
him, he seems to have adopted it mainly as a matter of taste ; he held no 
theories as to the rightfulness or propriety of this or that food. During part 
of his life, of which we have a particular account, he lived on rye and Indian 
meal without yeast, potatoes, rice, a very little salt pork, molasses, salt, and 
water ; and the cost of his food was just twopence a day. But even two- 
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pence a day requires a little labour, and we find that Thoreau’s occupations 
flowed naturally from the bent of his mind. From society he took refuge in 
Nature ; like Jarno amongst the Alps, he felt that rocks told,him no lies. 
Concord, his native town, became his home, and in it and its neighbourhood 
the rest of his life was spent. Its woods, its river, and its ponds revealed to 
him all their secrets ; rare flowers told him of their hiding-places ; the shyest 
animals took him into their confidence. Unpractical, as he might be called 
by some, he had that nameless art of country life which often looks like 
inspiration. His knowledge of Nature was so delicate that he would act on 
faint intimations which he was himself unable to define. Thus it was that 
when he fished, a sport of which he was at one time passionately fond, the 
fish seemed to run to his bait ; thus, too, his feet would stray into the part 
of the forest where lay concealed the object of his quest. He had, too, the 
ready wit of a clear-sighted man. His trades were as many as his fingers, 
and he could easily walk through a country and earn his expenses by the 
way. Once he tells us, having shut the window of a railway-carriage which 
the other passengers had vainly attempted to close, a passenger offered him 
work at a factory, naming the wages and the term of the engagement. This 
ready wit and love of nature, backed by some mathematical knowledge, 
determined him to the profession of land-surveyor, and he found that with 
his small expenses he could live by working about six weeks in the year. 
“The farmers who employed him as a surveyor soon discovered his rare 
accuracy and skill, his knowledge of their lands, of trees, of birds, of Indian 
remains, and the like, which enabled him to tell every farmer more than he 
knew before of his own farm ; so that he began to feel a little as if Mr. 
Thoreau had better rights in his land than he.” 

On the last day of August, 1839, he and his brother started on a boating 
excursion on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. They had made their 
boat with a week’s labour in the spring ; it was fifteen feet long by about 
three and a half feet broad ; and now they put on board a small supply of 
necessaries and a tent-pole and covering. They rowed down their own Con- 
cord river to its junction with the Merrimac, and then up the Merrimac 
to Hooksett, a few miles below the Concord of New Hampshire. ‘The day 
was spent in rowing or tracking ; at nightfall they pitched their tent on the 
bank. A week was spent in a walking tour, after which they returned to the 
boat and sailed homewards. Their whole excursion occupied a fortnight, 
equally divided between the rivers and the land. Soon after this the Dial 
was started, edited by Margaret Fuller and Emerson, to which Thoreau was 
an occasional contributor, but he did not publish anything separately till 
1849, when, after a more than Horatian interval, there appeared “A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” The book is divided into days, 
and we find in the narrative the observations of the careful naturalist and 
the flights of the transcendental thinker. A subtle essay on friendship 
occurs as the product of the muse whilst floating down some long reach, or a 
criticism on a poet of the Old or New World is suggested by an object on 
the shore. Nor was the voyager indifferent to the history of the scenes he 
surveyed ; as he passed under his own bridge at Concord he was reminded 
of the “ embattled farmers ” who made the first assertion of American free- 
dom ; as he rowed up the Merrimac the records of a still earlier time, when 
settlers were few and their lives in constant danger, were brought to his mind. 
Before the publication of this book, Thoreau had tried a new experiment of 
living, the history of which, however, did not appear till 1854, “ Walden ; 
or, Life in the Woods,” was written when the author lived alone, apart from 
all neighbours, in a house which he had himself built, on the shore of Walden 
Pond, near Concord. Walden was one of the oldest scenes stamped in his 
memory. When he was four years old he was brought from Boston to his 
native town, and the vision which he then had of the pond lying amongst 
the forest trees remained ever afterwards with him. In later life he had 
spent many an hour on its surface, “ having paddled my boat to the middle, 
and lying on my back across the seats, in a summer forenoon, dreaming 
awake, until I was aroused by the boat touching the sand, and I arose to see 
what shore my fates had impelled me to: days when idleness was the most 
attractive and productive industry.” 

To this Walden he retired in 1845, and in his little hut he lived till the 
6th of September, 1847. It is not to be supposed that he wholly renounced 
society. Concord was close at hand, and there dwelt Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, Channing and Curtis ; these he sometimes visited, and they sometimes 
visited him, but his life was mostly spent apart. The records of that life, 
of the meditations of his solitude, and of the secrets which Nature revealed 
to him on the Pond and in the woods, are found in his book. The economic 
side of his experience is stated with a minuteness which would delight the 
Statistical Society. Much of the material of his house he obtained by pur- 
chasing a shanty of an Irish labourer ; and having dug, at the spot he had 
chosen, a cellar deep enough to preserve his potatoes from winter frost, he 
proceeded to set up his home. The total cost of a tight shingled and 
plastered house, ten feet wide by fifteen long, and eight feet posts, with a 
garret and a closet, a large window on each side, two trap-doors, one door at 
the end, and a brick fire-place opposite, is stated in detail, and amounts to 


the large sum of £5. 12s. 6d. It was at this time that his food cost, as we | 


have said, something less than 2d. a day. 

As a book of natural history, Thoreau’s “ Walden” may be placed side by 
si@ vith White’s “Selborne.” When it was published, an English critic, 
v ince with it was probably restricted to a glance at a page in 


t wracterized it as a useful book on natural history,—a true 
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description though laughably incomplete.. Of Walden Pond itself Thoreau 
made an elaborate survey, which illustrates his volume. Theodore Parker 
once told an informant of ours that this survey was the only useful thing 
Thoreau had ever done, a dictum very characteristic of that somewhat coarse 
thinker. But great as is the beauty of “ Walden” as a transcript of a page 
of Nature, its main value is derived from the spirit of far-reaching thought 
which it exhibits. In its intense truthfulness, bearing towards society the 
aspect of idealism, towards Nature the aspect of realism, lies the charm which 
makes it a favourite book with many readers. In this respect the influence 
of Thoreau is akin to that of Wordsworth, whose antipathy to personal talk 
and everything that is small and mean, he shared equally with his love for 
Nature ; the vein of thought which Wordsworth hinted at in his “Lines at 
Tintern,” is the predominant motive of much of Thoreau’s work ; no man 
ever more fully realised the truth that Nature never betrays the heart that 
loves her. 

Thoreau tells us that he left the woods for as good a reason as he went 
there. “ Perhaps it seemed to me that I had several more lives to live, and could 
not spare any more time for that one.” The next life that he entered upon 
was that of a martyr. In 1847, disapproving of the uses to which the public 
expenditure was applied, he refused to pay his town-tax, and was put in 
gaol. Some overkind friend paid the tax, and he was released. “ The like 
annoyance,” says Mr. Emerson, “ was threatened next year ; but as his friends 
paid the tax for him, notwithstanding his protest, I believe he ceased to 
resist.” This spirit of resistance to an unrighteous Government led him to 
honour the memory of a man whom, whilst living, he had called friend. 
Captain Jobn Brown, in simpleness of life, in abhorrence of slavery, perhaps 
even in some degree through the freemasonry of a surveyor's life, was 
Thoreau’s friend. When intelligence was received at Concord of Brown’s 
attempt and failure, Thoreau announced his intention of delivering an address 
upon the subject, and invited all people to come. “The Republican com- 
mittee and the Abolitionist committee sent him word that it was premature, 
and not advisable. He replied, ‘I did not send to you for advice, but to 
announce that I am to speak.’ The hall was filled at an early hour by people 
of all parties, and his earnest eulogy of the hero was heard by all respectfully, 
by many with a sympathy that surprised themselves.” The hero was too 
soon to be re-united to his eulogist. Perchance they may now see with 
wider vision and with deeper faith how each has advanced the cause they 
had at heart: in the circle which their sight now embraces the disasters and 
reverses of the Federal arms may appear but helps to hasten the freedom for 
which they suffered. 

We have spoken of the kindred feeling between Thoreau and Wordsworth, 
but the man of whom we are most reminded by the life of Thoreau is George 
Fox. The comparison may seem perverse, and differences between them of 
course are at once suggested, but they may perhaps be all included in this, 
that the one was born of “ tender” Puritanic parents in the England of the 
seventeenth century, the other in the New England of the nineteenth century. 
Each encountered the same difficulty of reconciling the life of society with 
the law of their conscience ; each solved the difficulty by making the indi- 
vidual supreme. The theories of Fox and the practice of Thoreau inevitably 
led to the abolition of all government. In arriving at these results, they,had 
to encounter much the same obstacles: Thoreau reducing “his expenses to a 
minimum reproduces George Fox making his indestructible suit of leather ; 
Thoreau retreating to solitude at Walden is the counterpart of Fox roaming 
over the hills of Yorkshire and awaiting in stillness the voice of God. There 
is even something plaintive in receiving from the advanced thinker of the 
nineteenth century a protest against the inspiration of the Churches and the 
authority of teachers in almost the very words used by the Puritan of two 
hundred years ago. We cannot carry the parallelism much further: Fox 
was less logical than Thoreau, and did not hesitate to attempt the task his 
principles proved to be impossible—the formation of a society ; Thoreau 
speaks only to the individual man. 

Nothing is more striking about Thoreau than the unity of his life: it was, 
as we have said, his absorbing devotion to truth which made him so passionate 
a lover of Nature ; the various forms of animal and vegetable life fascinated 
him by their unfailing reality, the same devotion drew him to all men of 
sincerity, whether they were his fellow-thinkers or men of active life like 
Capt. John Brown, or the simple workers in forest or farm-yard: from 
reformers, so called, and politicians he fled ; they were, he says, the greatest 
of bores, and it was a pleasure to escape from their restless inanity. 

Mr. Emerson has, in his short memoir, given a few unpublished thoughts 
of Thoreau, but it is not improbable that they may disappoint the reader ; 
in reproducing them Mr. Emerson has forgotten the truth he once sang,— 

‘* All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 
Yet we must so far disregard this truth as to give an extract from “Walden,” 
but the reader will with more advantage turn to Thoreau’s books themselves ; 
they are but two, and he will not improbably deem them worthy of frequent 


perusal. : 
The extract we give is from the close of the book ; and it is to its accom- 


paniment that he quits Walden :— 





“ There is an incessant influx of novelty into the world, and yet we tolerate 
incredible dulness. I need only suggest what kind of sermons are still listened 
_ to in the most enlightened countries. There are such words as joy and sorrow, 
| but they are only the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal twang while we 
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believe in the ordinary and the mean. We think that we can change our clothes 
only. It is said that the British empire is very large and respectable, and that 
the United States are a first-rate power. We do not believe that a tide rises and 
falls behind every man which can float the British empire like a chip, if he should 
ever harbour it in his mind... . . The life in us is like the water in the river. 
It may rise this year higher than man has ever known it, and flood the parched 
uplands. I see far inland the banks which the stream anciently washed before 
science began to record its freshets. . .. . I do not say that John or Jonathan 
will realize this; but such is the character of that morrow which mere lapse of 
time can never make to dawn. The light which puts out our eyes is darkness to 
us. Only that day dawns to which we are awake. There is more day to dawn. 


The sun is but a morning star.” 

Of what Thoreau might have done had his life been prolonged, or of the 
value of his day’s work whilst among us, we do not propose to speak. He 
managed to live honestly for nearly five and forty years, and if that be not 
sufficient, let it be remembered that he left behind him an accurate survey 
of Walden Pond. What other surveys he made, what other depths he 
sounded, will be confessed by kindred souls. They will join in the estimate 
which Mr. Emerson has uttered of his departed friend :— 


“There is a flower known to botanists, one of the same genus with our summer 
plant called ‘Life Everlasting,’ a Gnaphaliwm, like that which grows on the 


most inaccessible cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, where the chamois dare hardly | 


venture, and which the hunter, tempted by its beauty and by his love (for it is 
immensely valued by the Swiss maidens), climbs the cliffs to gather, and is some- 
times found dead at the foot, with the flower in his hand. It is called by 
botanists the Gnaphalium leontopodium, but by the Swiss, Edelweisse, which 
signifies ‘ noble purity.’ Thoreau seemed to me living in the hope to gather this 
plant, which belonged to him of right. The scale on which his studies proceeded 


was so large as to require longevity, and we were the less prepared for his sudden | 


disappearance. The country knows not yet, or in the least part, how great a son 
it has lost. It seems an injury that he should leave in the midst of his broken 
task, which none else can finish; a kind of indignity to so noble a soul, that it 
should depart out of Nature before yet he has been really shown to his peers for 
what he is. But he, at least, is content. His soul was made for the noblest 
society ; he had, in a short life, exhausted the capabilities of this world. Where- 


ever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever there is beauty, he © 


will find a home.” 

Nor are we wholly deprived of his companionship ; his books remain with 
us, and we may still hold converse with him. “Even the death of friends,” 
he once wrote,—and the words have now a strange eloquence,— “ even the 
death of friends should inspire us as much as their lives. 
lation to the mourners, as the rich leave money to defray the expenses of 
their funerals, and their memories become incrusted over with sublime and 
pleasing thoughts, as their monuments are overgrown with moss.” 





THE CATTLE SHOW. 


In the last year of last century the Smithfield Club held its first Show. A 
few monstrous animals were collected in the Dolphin Yard, near to the great 
market from which the Club takes its name. Forty pounds three shillings 
was the total amount paid for admissions. London abounded with caricatures 
of the enormous beasts and their ponderous guardians, who were as strange 
a sight in the streets of the city as Caffres or South Sea Islanders would be 
in the present day. “ Who drive fat oxen should themselves be fat,” is still 
a generally received opinion, but our idea of a fat ox differs wonderfully from 
that which prevailed at the beginning of the century, and a farmer does not 
now betray his occupation by any outrageous peculiarity of costume. In 
1801 a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine thought it very funny to suggest 
“that Tallow Chandlers’ Hall would be the proper place for the exhibition,” 
with an announcement “ that the house would be lighted with the Leicester- 
shire bull.” The joke was applicable when the prizes were awarded in 
respect to girth and regardless of age or quality, and when the Show was 
regarded by the public generally as having no higher purpose than the 
exhibition at a country fair of a pig with six legs or of a child afflicted with 
hydrocephalus. 

Few associations can show a more continuous success than the Smithfield 
Club ; and now once more the Show takes place in the vicinity of the Cattle 
Market. The name of Smithfield remains, and, we hope, will always be pre- 
served ; but the site of the market has become a depository for oyster-shells 
and truant children, and after a long divorce—a separation as wide as the east 
is from the west—the Show has found a permanent home in the new Agri- 
cultural Hall, near to the spacious market at Copenhagen Fields. It is diffi- 
cult for the generation which has grown up together with the railway system, 
to imagine the gulf which divided town from country at the commencement 

of the century. It is not too much to say that one-half the population looked 
upon the other as something little better than two-legged animals, but little more 
endowed with reason than the horses they drove or the beasts they fed, whilst 
the other half were, in their turn, regarded by their rustic fellow-countrymen 
as for the most part consisting of rogues and vagabonds. At the first meet- 
ing of the Smithfield Club, among the toasts proposed were “The Plough 
drawn by Good Oxen” and “The Fleece carrying Good Flesh,” evidence no 
less certain than the announcement of the dimensions of the prize animals, 
that the true object of the Association—the economic production of food— 
was not then correctly understood. At the first Show, the largest beast stood 
seven feet high, measured twelve feet four inches in girth, and weighed up- 
wards of two hundred and sixty stone ; the largest sheep stood twenty-six 
inches high, measured twenty-seven inches across the back, and six feet five 
inches in girth. It would be an interesting and instructive proof of the 
improvement in cattle-breeding and feeding if these gigantic animals could 


be compared with their symmetrical successors to the honours of the Smith- 
field Club. 

The primary object of the present Show is, of course, the economic production 
of meat; it is a collateral, though by no means an insignificant advantage that 
town and country are thus brought together, and forced to appreciate the 
labours of each other for the common wealth. The crowds which this week 
have thronged the Agricultural Hall do not, perhaps, appreciate the most 
important purposes of the Show. But the most inexperienced would instantly 
recognize the benefits conferred by the Club, if they could have the Shows of 
1799 and 1862 placed side by side. In the first, they would see large raw- 
| boned oxen and narrow-backed sheep exceeding the prize-stock of this year 
in height as in age, without any attempt at classification into breeds or 
districts. The prize animals of the first Show, which had probably eaten at. 
least three times their value during the process of fattening, would seem 
examples of wasteful extravagance, and their death would, doubtless, throw 
more light upon society, in the shape of candles, than was ever reflected by 
their life upon agricultural science. 





They leave conso- | 


Within the last few years the economic production of meat has become the 
| well-defined object of the Smithfield Club, and the modern improvements of 
breed and feeding are al! directed to this end. The Club has certainly richly 
deserved the respect it has won for its successful labours, It is customary to 
speak well of any one who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, but surely they are not less deserving of reward who produce two 
| pounds of meat, of better quality, in less time, and at less cost, than was 
_ formerly occupied in the production of sixteen ounces. Stock-farming has, 
of course, its different operations, which are stimulated by differences in the 
| relative proportions of demand and supply. Among a dense population the 
carcase becomes much more valuable than its covering. 

The Abyssinian slaughters a bullock merely for the sake of laying a 
_reeking steak beneath his saddle, and the Cape or the Australian farmer, 
with his five thousand fine-woolled sheep and a few thousand of inferior 
| quality, values the fleece more highly than the mutton. We in England are 
_ beginning to learn that we must be to the largest possible extent our own 
purveyors of meat. We have long ago given up the idea of producing all the 
food we require, and the fact that during last year we expended a sum equal 
to half our revenue in the purchase of foreign corn, proves our inability in this 
respect. But we must produce all we can both to support our national inde- 
| pendence as much as possible, and also to economise the national wealth. It is 
| certain we cannot obtain more land ; we have no frontiers to rectify, no terri- 
| tories to annex, no opening for filibustering ; so that increased production can 
| only proceed from making more of that we have. And the growth of corn 
| does not admit of such great increase of production, as may be obtained from 
improvements in the breeding and feeding of stock. If there did exist a 
similar capacity for increasing the production of grain, it would only be by a 
| greater expenditure of labour, which must be applied with a continually 
| diminishing return for the outlay. Formerly, after a life devoted to the 
| plough, a beast was fattened up at the age of six or eight years, and then 
converted into beef and bone ; now the same weight and a better quality of 
meat is produced in half the time. So it is with sheep. The fleece was the 
first consideration with our forefathers, and a sheep was regarded as an 
animal chiefly useful for its growth of wool. After three or four years given 
to this useful purpose, it became mutton ; now thirty months is the average 
term of a sheep’s life, and no one has been heard to say that the mutton we 
consume is of inferior quality to that which was eaten in the days of George III. 


Farmers will agree with our view of this important subject, because they 
will know that during the past few years the price of meat has, with very 
little fluctuation, manifested a decided tendency to advance, while the price 
of corn has been less steady. It is not difficult to see the reason of this. 
While the commercial legislation of most European States has tended to 
increase international commerce, it has multiplied the number of commodities 
in which they could trade, and has given to shippers a much wider choice 
in the selection of their freights. So far as England is concerned, with her 
vast manufacturing and productive activity, she can command in the mar- 
kets of the world any article of which she may be most in need. It is 
not, of course, necessary for us to make any exception for the temporary 
difficulties caused by war, or by the convulsions of nature. But having 
established the principle of international free trade, it is obvious that it is for 
the interest of England to produce that commodity most largely which is 
most difficult to import. And it is tolerably obvious that when the price 
of any commodity continues to be high, we may conclude that there are 
difficulties connected with its importation, which should suggest every pos- 
sible increase of home production. Before the outbreak of war in America, 
we imported large quantities of packed meat from the Southern States ; but 
unless a most unexpected revolution should take place in water carriage, we 
| cannot expect large importations of live stock, which is the most unmanage- 
able sort of freight, and on which, during a long voyage, there must be 
an immense loss by death and depreciation. The northern provinces of 
France and the marshes of Holland will supply a certain number of lean 
stock, but we must look to the rich Silurian pastures of the west and to the 
_ fine turnip lands of the east of England for the bulk of our supplies of 
| animal food. The English breeds of sheep and cattle are unmatched by any 

in the world. Our climate and soil are peculiarly adapted for the production 
_ of meat, and though we myst needs be contented to look abroad for our daily 
bread, we must for the most part make our beef and mutton at home. 


| 


| 
| 
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THE PAST WEEK. 





TuE latest American news is to November 29. General Burnside threatens 
an attack upon the city of Fredericksburg, half-way between Washington 
and Richmond. He had given notice of a bombardment, requesting that 
the women and children should leave the city. General Lee, who com- 
mands there for the Confederates, has strengthened the place, and it is now 
stated that the Federals have postponed its bombardment. Some think this 
menace of Fredericksburg was merely a ‘feint to cover the embarkation of 
the Federals at Acquia Creek and their transport to Richmond by sea. A 
large expedition is preparing, under General Banks, for some destination 
anknown ; and forty gunboats, with 40,000 men, are to be sent to open the 
Mississippi, which the Confederates have fortified at Port Hudson, 150 miles 
below New Orleans. President Jefferson Davis has ordered the Confederate 
general commanding the Mississippi department to demand the surrender of the 
Federal General M‘Neil for murdering ten Confederate citizens of Missouri. 
If this is refused, and if the charges is proved to be true, the Confederate 
general is instructed to execute the first ten Federal officers that are captured. 
On the other side, President Lincoln has ordered the Attorney-general to take 
measures for carrying out the Confiscation Act. The Federal Government, 
however, seems to be relaxing in its severity towards its disaffected subjects 
in the North. A large number of political prisoners, including Pierre Soulé, 
have been released, both from Fort Warren and Fort Lafayette ; while an 
order has been issued for the release of all prisoners held in military charge 
for discouraging the enlistment and opposing the draught. All persons 
arrested in the Confederate States for hostility to the Federal Government 
will be discharged on parole, or allowed to leave the country ; this does 
not, however, reter to persons who have been in arms against the Govern- 
ment, 


The elections in Greece for the Constituent Assembly, which is to decide 
upon the future government of the kingdom, have been accompanied with a 
demonstration, by the popular suffrages, in favour of Prince Alfred as its 
future King. Our young Prince, meantime, has left Malta, not for Corfu, as 
some of the Greeks fancied, but for Naples, on his way home. A meeting 
of sympathy and encouragement for the Greeks has been held in London. The 
Journal de St. Petersburg says, that the Russian cabinet has not yet pro- 
posed any candidate for the vacant throne, and that the Great Powers have 
come to no resolution about it. 


The new Italian Ministry is definitively formed. Farini, author of that 
history of the Roman Revolution of 1848 which Mr. Gladstone translated, and 
head of the Provisional Governments of Modena, Parma, and Bologna in 1859, 
presides over the new Cabinet, his health being too infirm for the actual work 
of any ministerial department. Another Romagnol, Count Pasolini, is to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Peruzzi, the Tuscan, who showed great ability 
as a member of Cavour’s last administration, is to be Minister of the Interior ; 
Menabrea, the consummate engineer, is to be Minister of Public Works ; 
Minghetti, of Bologna, who was, perhaps, Cavour’s most trusted colleague, 
is the Finance Minister ; Michele Amari, the historian of Sicily, Minister of 
Public Instruction ; and the other departments are filled likewise by men of 
good repute, with a fair regard to the claims of each Italian province. Baron 
Ricasoli gives the new Cabinet his support. In his speech on Thursday, 
Farini declared, that while they had unshaken confidence in the accomplish- 
ment of Italian unity, they would make no rash promise, but await the 
course of events, and preserve the independence of the kingdom, while 
maintaining its alliances ; they would reform the internal administration of 
the country, on a principle of decentralization, and they would bear in mind 
that the first condition of constitutional liberty is the maintenance of 
public order. 

The Southampton election has resulted in the return of the Lord Mayor of 
London, as representative of that borough in Parliament; and the Totnes 
election, in the return of Mr. Pender, a Manchester merchant ; the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Dent, having retired from the contest on the 
polling day. 

The Lunacy Act, by which any person may be seized and sent to an 
asylum on the certificate of two medical gentlemen, at the request of any 
relative or neighbour who may wish to put him out of the way, should be 
used with discretion ; or the victim of a professional mistake will claim his 
remedy against the doctors of medicine by an action at law. The Court of 
(Jueen’s Bench has been engaged for five whole days in trying the case of 
Hall v. Semple, in which a tradesman in the Tottenham-court-road com- 
plained of a physician for sending him to a private madhouse without 
reasonable cause. As the declaration originally stood, Dr. Semple was 
charged with malice, but this was struck out by Mr. Justice Crompton, who 
held that a charge of mere negligence was quite enough. In fact, the evidence 
showed that, if there was any malice against Mr. Hall, it was confined to the 
bosom of his own wife, on whose demand he was carried off to the Munster 
House establishment at Fulham. They had been married, but never united, 
since 1834. Violent altercations took place; they separated three times, 
but came together again ; and they have not lived properly as man and wife 
for six years past, although six children had been born to them in earlier 
years. She used to declaim against him in the shop—a china shop—where 
his customers were alarmed by these frequent scenes of disturbance. Dr. 
Semple, who resides in Torrington-square, knew nothing of the family till 
she called upon him to cure her of a sore breast, Jast July. She told him 
that her husband had struck her ; her breast was red and swollen, as if from 
a blow. Dr. Semple prescribed a mild fomentation, and listened to her 
story of many brutal assaults and terrible threats from her husband, whom 
she denounced as insane. Dr. Semple then went to see Mr. Hall in- his 
wife’s presence, when Mr. Hall, who was excited and “rude” in his manner, 
told Dr. Semple to leave them alone. He said that another gentleman, 
Dr. Griffiths, of Gower-street, was their medical adviser, and if there was 
anything the matter, his wife should see Dr. Griffiths. He accused her 
of getting drunk, running up bills, and pawning the goods; he also said 
something about her “ going after fellows,” or “ fellows coming after her ;” by 
which Dr. Semple understood him to mean that she was guilty of adultery, 
but it appears that he only meant to complain of her resorting to strange 
doctors without his consent, and of tradesmen coming for payment of debts 


she had incurred. Dr. Semple, however, thought proper to question the wife transfer had really taken place, 





as to her innocence of these charges of misconduct; and he made some 
Inquiries amongst the neighbours about her character, which satisfied him 
that she was not a drunkard or an abandoned woman. He did not go to 
Dr. Griffiths, as he certainly ought to have done, but he went to Mr. Guy, a 
surgeon in Golden-square, whom Mrs. Hall had consulted about her husband’s 
sanity several times before. Mr. Guy said he thought Mr. Hall’s mind was 
deranged, and that Mrs. Hall’s life was in danger from his violence. The 
result of these discussions was, that Dr. Semple and Mr. Guy joined 
in certifying Mr. Hall to be insane. An “order,” in the form pre- 
scribed by the statute, requesting that he might be received into 
the asylum, was addressed by the wife to Mr. Cyrus Elliott, proprietor of 
the asylum at Fulham. Dr. Semple’s certificate set forth, as facts observed 
by himself, that Mr. Hall had “a wild and staring look, with restless eyes, and 
a nervous agitated manner ;” and that he was “ evidently labouring under delu- 
sions "with respect to his wife. These delusions, in Dr. Semple’s opinion, were 

that his wife was ruining himself and business,” and that she was “ im- 
properly associating with other men.” The second imputation Mr. Hall 
denies having ever uttered ; and the first he is ready to maintain. The other 
facts, relied upon by Dr. aye as proving Mr. Hall’s insanity, were derived 
from the statements of Mrs. Hall alone. They were, his having assaulted her 
without any provocation, kicked and beaten her, torn off her clothes, and 
threatened to stab or strangle her. Mr. Guy once, when he called at the 
house, as long ago as 1856, found that Mr. Hall had just broken a looking- 
glass and a marble mantelpiece; Mr. Hall had often called his wife bad 
names, when he was made angry by Mr. Guy’s remonstrances, and had said 
Mr. Guy was “a fool to mind what that woman had said.” This 
seems to be the amount of what the two medical gentlemen actually 
knew, as evidence of his insanity, when they consigned him to a 
lunatic asylum. He was taken hold of by three men, who waited for 
him at his own door at eleven o'clock at night, forced him into a cab, and 
conveyed him to Fulham. There he was confined but three days, the pro- 
prietor of the Asylum and the Commissioners of Lunacy, Mr. Lutwidge 
and Dr. Nairne, by whom he was examined, finding him perfectly sane ; upon 
which he was discharged, in spite of a protest from Dr. Semple. The evi- 
dence, which lasted through a trial, as we have said, protracted for several 
days, shows that he had no other “ delusions” than such as might easily have 
been accounted for without pronouncing him downright mad. Apart from 
their violent quarrels, there was nothing proved seriously affecting the moral 
character of either Mr. or Mrs. Hall. She had set down “ gay company and 
drink” as the exciting causes of insanity in his case ; but these charges were 
as little supported as the similar accusations, which he denied having ever 
made, against herself. Their daughter, Mrs. Harding, stated that her mother 
was more to blame than her father for the unhappy disagreement between 
them. With regard to his assaults upon her, there was little or no direct 
testimony, except her own, that they had been committed ; and if she did 
suffer any ill-treatment, she had a legal remedy in the Divorce Court. It 
was said that her life was in danger, because he kept an old sword under his 
bed ; but she never slept with him. Dr. Semple had been too hasty in 
taking the wife’s part against her husband. He gave her an extra-profes- 
sional certificate, that she was “ an ill-used woman, and that she deserved 
the sympathy both of her friends and of the public.” Mr. Guy also went out 
of his way, to certify that she was “ a discreet, sober, prudent, and patient 
woman.” These expressions, though dictated, no doubt, by a benevolent 
intention, and by a persuasion of the truth of her statements, did not seem 
consistent with strict impartiality in their examination of Mr. Hall's state of 
mind. Mr. Justice Crompton, however, in summing up, directed the jury to 
consider whether, apart from any malice or wilful falsehood in the medical 
certificate, Dr. Semple had not been guilty of culpable negligence in signing 
it without due care and caution, and without reasonable cause. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff ; damages £150. 

Mrs. Hornor, a widow lady, who was a teacher of dancing, has been cruelly 
tricked out of her little fortune by a treacherous friend. Her husband, just 
before his death in 1856, gave her some American bonds, worth, as he 
thought, about £3,000, to be realized for her future subsistence. She took 
them to Mr. Luff the elder, a pianoforte-dealer in Great Russell-street, whom 
she had known for some years before. He sold them for £2,300 or more, 
but never handed over that sum to her. He gave her a £50 note while her 
husband was on his deathbed, and at the same time, in the presence of his 
son, Mr. George Armstrong Luff, a parcel was put into her hands, which may 
or may not have contained the rest of the money ; for she did not open it, but 
left it with old Mr. Luff, at his desire, “for fear she might lose so large a 
sum.” After this, her husband’s relatives claimed the bonds as theirs, 
and brought a Chancery suit against her. Old Mr. Luff, by whom she 
was ruled in all things, introduced her to his attorney, and she was 
persuaded to go to Brussels, escorted by young Mr. Luff, in order that 
the Chancery suit might be compromised by Mr. Luft’s paying for her 
£500. But the old man still delayed putting her in possession of the 
value of her property, and, being a widower, deluded her with proposals 
of marriage, which she accepted, having already lost two husbands; but 
he found various excuses for not fulfilling any of the promises he had 
made her. At that very time, in 1858, he formed an irregular connection 
with another woman, with whom he afterwards went to live on the Continent. 
Before leaving this country, however, as Mrs. Hornor pressed him for her 
money, he assigned all his stock and goods in Great Russell-street to his son. 
The son had been in partnership with the father till February, 1860, when 
they executed a deed of dissolution of partnership, transferring the whole to 
the son. The question now for trial was as to the validity of this deed. 
Mrs. Hornor having sued old Luff, and got judgment by default for £1,160, 
some of the goods in the shop, to the value of £600, were seized, and sold 
in execution of that judgment. Mr. G. A. Luff, the son, now brought an 
action of “interpleader,” alleging that, as the goods belonged to him, and not 
to his father, they had been seized in error. It was alleged on her side, that 
the dissolution of partnership was a mere sham and juggle to defeat her 
claim. Mr, Justice Crompton, who tried the case, observed that, if the 
transfer was really meant to take effect, though with the object of defrauding 
a creditor, it was valid inlaw. This was the sole question for the jury, how- 
ever they might sympathize with the poor lady who had been so infamously 


treated by old Mr. Luff. As the evidence rather tended to show that the 
it might be best for Mrs. Hornor’s interests 
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to compromise this action, as between her and the son. This was agreed to, 
each party taking £300, but without prejudice to any further proceedings 
she may take against the father, or any claim of hers upon moneys belonging 
to old Mr. Luff in young Mr. Luff’s hands. 

An Irishman and his wife, named Cox, have been found guilty, at Durham 
assizes, of the murder of Ann Halliday, an old woman of eighty, who dwelt 
alone, near Chester-le-street, in a cottage half of which was occupied by John 
and Mary Cox. There was but a very thin partition between their compart- 
ment and hers, so that they could hear “the slightest sounds the old woman 
made, even the moving of her teacups in the tray, and the whispering of her 
prayers at night.” She was healthy and active for her age; an orderly, 
tidy, cheerful old woman. Her husband, a publican, from whom she was 
separated, allowed her enough to live on. One evening in August, she had 
been at a school tea-drinking ; she came home at nine o'clock and went to 
bed. At four o'clock next morning, the Cox’s raised an alarm, and called the 
neighbours in to see the old woman ; she had been ill-used, as they said, by 
some persons who had got in at her window. Her skull was fractured in two 
places, and she had four ribs broken, with many other injuries. She was 
able to speak confusedly of having been dragged out of bed, and barbarously 
murdered ; she exclaimed, “Oh, that man! he took me by the throat,—I 
tried to shove him away ;” and again she exclaimed, “Oh, them Irish !” 
She was asked by Cox whether it was he that had murdered her, and she 
answered “Yes.” Before she died, she was overheard to mutter, “‘ God for- 
give them,—I do.” There were some very suspicious signs about the appear- 
ance of the house, as found when the neighbours were called in. A large 
spot of blood on the floor had been partly washed out ; and there were stains 
of blood on a coal-rake and poker belonging to Cox. The boards which closed 
the window had been torn down, but seemingly from the inside, and the 
opening was too small for a man to have got through. The door had been 
locked, and the key thrown away in a field outside ; but Cox said that he 
broke open the door when, having heard the old woman shouting and 
moaning, he went in to help her. ‘The most unaccountable thing is that Cox 
and his wife, if they did this cruel deed, should not have killed her outright 
before they gave the alarm. They have received sentence of death ; but the 
female being with child, as found by a jury of matrons, her execution is to be 
deferred. 

At the Winchester Assizes, a foreigner, named Ferdinand Petrina, one of 
the crew of a vessel going from San Francisco to Montevideo in October 
last, was tried for murdering Jones, the mate ; he had also killed the captain, 
Nicole Lepere, and the captain’s wife, who was an Englishwoman ; the other 
persons on board were foreigners. In the middle of the night, while the 
captain was lying asleep on a sofa, in front of his cabin, Petrina blew out the 
lamp, and with an axe cleft the captain’s head asunder ; after that he fired a 
pistol at Jones, and then stabbed him; he also stabbed the woman, and 
ordered the other men of the crew to throw the three dead bodies overboard. 
They did so, being terrified by his violence, while he had arms in his hands. 
He cried out, “‘ No more farina!” a sort of food which he had been made to 
eat, and which he disliked ; he ordered some fowls to be killed, for a good 
breakfast for all the men, and directed them to paint the white parts of the 
ship black. They watched for an opportunity, when he had laid aside the 
pistols, and then laid hold of him, and tied him fast. His story was that the 
captain and mate hated him, and tried to tie his hands, that they might 
throw him overboard ; he said that he once overheard the captain’s wife 

desire the mate to do so, because he had detected a criminal intimacy between 
her and the mate. He said, however, that he did not mean to kill her, but 
when she ran for refuge from the cabin to the forecastle, he struck in the 
dark, thinking it was the mate. There was no suggestion of insanity ; his 

lea was that he had been forced to kill the mate in self-defence. He was, 

owever, found guilty, and sentenced to death. An objection was raised by 
his counsel, that the ship, being owned and manned by foreigners, did not 
lie within British jurisdiction on the high seas. This legal point is reserved 
for the judges’ decision. 

An M.P. writes to the Times, to complain of the practice adopted by a 
fashionable jeweller, who sent a note to this gentleman’s wife, along with a 
small parcel containing diamond ear-rings valued at £2,000, which the lady 
was requested to look at, “as a rare and exceptional article.” The parcel 
lay unopened on the hall-table until, some hours later, the jeweller’s man 
called and took it back. Neither the gentleman nor his wife had ever been 
customers of this intrusive tradesman, or had the slightest communication 
with him before. 








Hebets of Books, 


LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tue “ wild Irish girl” stage of Lady Morgan’s existence necessarily closed 
with her marriage, but the more substantial of her successes, both in litera- 
ture and society, were still to come. For a while the young couple continued 
to reside with their fastidious and magnificent patrons; Lady Abercorn 
spared no pains in preparing tasteful apartments for the bride ; Dr. Morgan’s 
study was fitted up as a boudoir, and “ stored with books, music, and every- 
thing that can contribute to our amusement. Here, ‘ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,’ we live all day, and do not join the family till dinner time ; 
and as chacun son godt is the order here, when we are weary of Argand 
lamps and a gallery a hundred feet long, we retire to our own snuggery, when 
very often some of the others come to drink coffee with us. As for me, I am 
every inch a wife, and so ends that brilliant thing that was Glorvina.” Before 
long, however, the fetters of what was, after all, but a splendid servitude, 
began to gall, and Sydney and her husband, after a period of restlessness, at 
length took flight. “People are mistaken,” she writes, “as to the pleasures 
of a large society in great houses ; there is an inevitability about it that is a 
dead bore.” The fugitives found refuge in an old, dirty, dismantled house in 
Kildare-street, Dublin, and Sydney’s ingenuity was busily employed in ren- 
dering it habitable. “We have turned our piggery into a decent sort of hut 
enough ; we have made it clean and comfortable, which is all that our mode- 





* Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. Allen & Co. 1862. 








rate circumstances will admit of ; except one little Lit of a room, which is a 
real bijou, about four inches by three, and therefore one could afford to 
ornament it a little.” Here accordingly were Gothic fittings, and Sir Charles's 
cabinet of natural history, and a choice modern library, old china, and miscel- 
laneous curiosities, and Lady Morgan wrote to her friends petitioning for “a 
broken cup, a bottomless bowl, a spoutless teapot,’—in a word, anything old, 
shattered, and valueless. Her domestic cares, however, left her time for author- 
ship, and before long the “O’Donnel” excited the applause of her friends, and the 
animosity of an unchivalrous assailant in the Quarterly Review. The —- 
of the Continent in 1814 tempted the Morgans to Paris, and Sydney plunged 
eagerly into the amusements, interests, and friendships which there courted 
her acceptance. Both royalist and imperial circles were ere to welcome 
and to féte her. Madame Patterson Bonaparte and Madame de Genlis were 
her frequent correspondents ; Lafayette, who was living in retirement, wrote 
to thank her for her works; Cuvier, and the Abbé Gregoire, and the 
Conte de Ségur became intimate with her husband, and between science and 
fashion the visitors had but little leisure upon their hands. Madame Bona- 
parte’s letters are clever, melancholy, and piquant, and make no secret of 
the atrocious injuries inflicted upon her by the unscrupulousness of Napoleon. 
“Dear Lady Morgan,” she writes, “I have been very ill and very triste— 
tout m’ennuie dans ce monde, et je ne sais pourquoi, except it be the recol- 
lection of what I have suffered. I think the best thing I can do is to return 
to my dear child in the spring..... How much better we love our 
children than our husbands—the latter are sometimes so cruel and selfish, 
and children cannot separate their mothers from their affection.” Lady 
Morgan turned her sight-seeing to the best account by the production of a 
volume on France—for so many years a closed country to her countrymen, 
and just then the object of so much eager curiosity. The work was eagerly 
received, and a vehement chorus both of praise and censure raised in its 
behalf. Mr. Cooper, in the Quarterly, was conspicuous for the virulence of 
his attack ; and Lady Morgan enjoyed the legitimate revenge of putting him 
into her next novel, while her sister, Lady Clarke, broke out into the poetry 
of indignation :— 


** Give us some Methodist’s maudlin confusion, 
Religion in seeming, in fact persecution : 
Some strange, anti-Catholic orthodox whining 
At this age of apostasy wildly repining !”’ 


The success of “ France” was, however, on the whole, sufficiently decisive 
to encourage the publisher in another attempt in the same direction, and in 
1818 it was proposed that the Morgans should go to Italy, and that Sydney 
should sketch manners, scenery, and society, while Sir Charles contributed 
chapters on politics, science, and education. Lady Morgan wrote constantly 
to her sistcr while on her travels, and though her descriptions sometimes 
bear the trace of affectation or display, they are invariably life-like and 
entertaining. In crossing the Mount Cenis, for instance, she paints herself 
in a sort of ecstasy :-— 


‘“* My imagination became completely seized, and I sat silent for more than 
seven hours, my teeth clenched, my hands closed, my whole existence absorbed 
in the sublime horror that surrounded me. The clouds that form your sky were 
rolling at our feet, and the pinnacles of the mountains were confronted with the 
dark vapours which formed the Alpine firmaments in stormy weather.” 


The two travellers had excellent introductions, and at Milan, Florence, 
and Rome found that their fame had preceded them, and that statesmen, 
fine ladies, savants, and diplomatists, were prepared with a flattering welcome. 
For some weeks they led an idyllic existence in a little villa on the shores of 


Lake Como :— 


“I think it would amuse you,” she says, “ to witness the life we lead here. 
We rise early, and, as our house is a perfect smother, we open the blinds (the 
sashes are never shut), and paradise bursts on us with a sun and sky never 
dreamed of in your philosophy. We breakfast under our cascade of vines, and the 
table covered with peaches and nectarines, while the fish literally pop their heads 
out of the lake to be fed, while Morgan, like a traitor, takes them by hundreds. 
Except you saw him in a yellow muslin gown and straw hat on the lake of Como, 
you have no idea of human felicity.” 


Once, by way of a little dissipation, the Morgans gave a party in their 
vineyard. 


“There were a few English travellers, an Austrian commandant and 
some of his officers, and a little band of music, and fireworks provided 
by the young signori of my host’s family; there was tea, and cakes, and all 
sorts of things upon the terrace by the lake, and Mr. Locke’s boat approached 
in view, and the heavens looked transcendently bright, when, lo! up rose one of 
the lake-hurricanes, the lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, tea, cakes, and fire- 
works, were carried into the air, and poor Mrs. Locke, after tossing for five 
hours in a boat which threatened every minute to be overset, was too happy to 
land, at midnight, two miles off, at a wretched little village, and to stay the night 
in a cabaret. So much for my Como news !” 


At Florence, Lady Morgan was honoured by a place of honour in the 
Countess of Albany’s little court, where a melancholy mimicry of royalty was 
maintained and a rigorous etiquette insisted upon. Moore was now at Florence, 
and Lord Byron mixed for once a drop of gall in the honeyed cup of flattery 
by offering to be introduced to Sir Charles, but ignoring Sydney's existence. 
Applause and hospitality were, however, so abundant as to make her in- 
different to an occasional slight. At Rome, the Duchess of Devonshire at 
once took possession of her and loaded her with kindness ; Cardinal Consalvi 
offered to drive her about in his red coach ; and Madame Mére, then residing 
at Rome, sent to beg her acquaintance :— 


“ We were received quite in imperial style. I never saw so fine an old lady, 
still quite handsome. She was dressed in a rich crimson velvet, trimmed with 
sable, with a point-lace ruff and head-dress. The pictures of her sons hung round 
the room, all in royal robes, and her daughter and grandchildren, and at the head 
of this, old Mr. Bonaparte! Every time she mentioned Napoleon the tears came 
into her eyes. The took me into her bedroom and showed me the miniatures of 
her three children. She is full of sense, feeling, and spirit, and not in the least 
what I expected—vulgar.” 


Another curious bedroom to which Lady Morgan found admission was 
that of the Princess Borghese, Napoleon’s sister. Eight apartments, en 
suite, formed the approach to the sanctum, “ The bed was white and gold, 
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the quilt point-lace, and the sheets French cambric, embroidered ; the jewels 
were magnificent.” 

The “Italy” appeared simultaneously in Paris and London in 1821, and 
proved one of the most remunerative of Lady Morgan’s works ; one of its 
results was to surround the authoress with a clientéle of distressed Italian 
refugees, with whom her advanced political opinions enabled her to sympa- 
thize, and to whom both she and her husband were assiduous in offering 
assistance, consolation, and advice. Another of her correspondents was a 
broken down clerical genius, Charles Maturin, who had written some good 
plays, but was now in distress, Sir Charles got up a charitable subscription 
for him, and the first use which he made of it was to give a grand party ; 
an old theatrical throne was erected at one end of the reception-room, and 
the “object of charity” and his lady sat under a canopy of velvet to receive 
their guests. Once Mrs. Maturin was confined, and Lady Morgan called to 
make inquiries. “ Plaze, my lady,” said the maid, “ the masther says, ‘my 
angel is better, but the cherub has flown !’” a piece of good luck, says Sydney, 
for the cherub. 

Meanwhile, Sir Charles was occupied with graver schemes. No one better 
appreciated the dangerous condition of Ireland and the political grievances 
to which that condition was owing ; and we have a curious letter from Joseph 
Hume, contemplating a parliamentary effort against the church establish- 





ment, and requesting Sir Charles to supply him with the necessary statistics _ 
of church property, pluralist rectors, and murders and riots occasioned by | 


the collection of tithe. 

In 1824 the Morgans were again in London, and the Irish Liberals trembled 
lest the fascinations of the season should prove too strong for their champions’ 
integrity. “I shall only say,” writes one of them, “ that I shall congratulate 


you and human nature if you end your gaieties among the Tories without a | 
slight degree of contamination.” No such danger ensued, and Lady Morgan 


continued to the end faithful to the cause to which her earliest literary efforts 
had been devoted, despite the growing violence of its supporters, and the 
displeasure with which her opinions were visited in English society. 

In 1825 Lady Morgan began to keep a diary, and the extracts from this, 
renewed as it was at considerable intervals of time, are, we think, among the 
most amusing portions of her biography. Now we have some pieces of poli- 
tical gossip, now Talma on his death-bed, now Lady Caroline Lamb in garrulous 
despair, now O'Connell walking about the streets in the full dress of a verdant 
liberator—green in all that may and may not be expressed, even to a green 
cravat, green watch-riband, and slashing green hat-band, and hoping that the 
tears of Ireland will prevent the colours from fading ; now a ballad-monger 
singing in unmelodious strains under the window :— 

** Och, Dublin city there’s no doubtin’ 
Bates every city upon the say, 
*Tis there you'll hear O’Connell spouting, 
And Lady Morgan drinking tay : 
For ‘tis the capital of the finest nation, 
Wid charmin’ pisantry on a fruitful sod, 

Fighting like divils for conciliation, 

An’ hating each other for the love of God.” 

Thus, between politics and evening parties, Irish grievances, Neapolitan 
exiles, confidential fine ladies, and troublesome publishers, dazzling homage, 
and virulent animosities, Lady Morgan’s life passed busily away. Through- 
out all, her sister’s home never lost its charm for her, and the entry for 
Christmas Day, 1830, records the delight with which she regarded their 
family circle. 


** What a beautiful aspect of life! Love and the arts! I found this all round 
the table—the blackest frost without, all warm and sunshine within; Flaxman’s 
‘Tilustration of Dante’ on the table; Morgan strumming Rossini at the piano, 
Josephine with her pencil sketching the group. Alas, how long will this last ?” 


Interspersed with this sort of sentiment are excellent stories: here, for 
instance, is one of theatrical life :— 


“Talking with Pasta the other day, I cross-questioned her about her diet : I 
said, ‘I remember one night being with you in your dressing-room, when you 
had just come off the stage in your highest wrought scene (the quartett ‘Come 
O Nimé’), your woman had a bit of cold roast beef ready to put into your mouth, 
and some porter.’ —‘ Ah, si,’ was her reply, “mais je ne prends plus la 
viande —et pour le porter, I take it half-and-half.’ This bit of London slang 
from the lips of Medea, and in her sweet broken English, had the oddest effect 
imaginable.” 


Our limits forbid us to trace Lady Morgan’s career to its close: gifted with 
keen powers of enjoyment, with tender sensibility, with energetic tempera- 
ment, she had, in the course of nature, to see her friends and relatives drop 
one by one around her, and her own powers gradually decline, as old age 
made way against her vigorous mind and courageous resolution. The loss of 
her husband and her dearly loved sister, of course, robbed life of its principal 
charm ; but to the end Lady Morgan formed a centre of attraction, and the 
concluding pages of her diary, if often darkened with the mention of some 
new loss, breathe yet a spirit of cheerfulness, enterprise, and liveliness. Each 
Christmas she collected a little circle of friends to commemorate her birth- 
day, and charmed them with old stories, curious gossip, droll answers, and 
sometimes a comic song, such as “The Night before tatty was stretched,” 
given with as much spirit and joyousness as in her most brilliant period. 
She died in 1859, having continued busy with her pen and her tongue almost 
to the very last. It is something that with such considerable power, and 
such perilous opportunities, she should have committed no unpardonable 
indiscretions, forfeited no friendship by sarcasm or forgetfulness, and 
suffered neither the splendour nor the pleasures of fashionable existence to 
blind her eyes to the wrongs of her country, and to the sufferings of the 
unfortunates who crossed her path. 








PRE-HISTORIC MAN* 


Tuts is about as unsatisfactory a book as was ever written by a man 
of considerable industry and some scientific acumen. It contains the mate- 


* Pre-historic Man. Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World. 





Toronto, author of ‘“‘ The Archwology and Pre-historic Aunals of Scotland,” &e. London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 


rials for two or three essays, dressed up in the style of popular lecturers, and 
expanded to the size of two octavo volumes. There is much in it that is 
interesting, but this is hardly worth the time and temper wasted in hunting 
it out, and putting it together. In the first place, the title and plan of the 
work is over-ambitious. The nucleus of it consists of an intelligent summary 
of all that is known about the crushed or abortive beginnings of civilization 
in the New World ; and if the writer had cut out about half, and called the 
rest “ Ante-Columbian America,” he might have moulded his materials into 
a clear and systematic order ; and he might very properly have appended to 
this all he has got to say upon the more general questions, to which such a 
summary naturally introduces us. But the idea that he was writing a book 
about Pre-historic Man, has impelled him in the first place to adopt an 
elaborate artificial system of chapters with grand nate ; headings, such as 
“The Primeval Transition, Instinct,’—“ The Promethean Instinct, Fire,”— 
“The Ceramic Art, Pottery.” Thus each chapter is a chaotic mass of facts 
drawn from all ages and countries, and we are continually meeting, all 
through the book, the disjecta membra of the different civilizations we are 
studying, without any scientific purpose being answered by such dislocation. 
Again, there is a, similarly unseasonable ambition shown in the style and 
language. At first we were disposed to look upon this inflation as partly 
Scotch, partly professional. We were aware that lecturing may spoil a man’s 
style as much as preaching ; and we thought we recognized in those pio- 
scientific meditations, descriptions, prophetic anticipations,—those steady, 
expansive, ostrich-flights of imagination,—humble affinities to Chalmers and 
Christopher North. But we found that when the author got among the 
details of his subject, he wrote simply, naturally, and fairly well; it is chiefly 
at the beginning and end of the book that he seems to think it due to the 
grandeur of his plan to swell into a Gibbonian rotundity of phrase. In this 
mood, when he wishes to express that certain savages were naked, he says 
they were “heedless of the covering garments which modesty or luxury 
weave out of the useful fibres” of the cotton plant ; and he states the simple 
fact, that the “rude Indian” had learnt the use of firing, in the following 
terms :— 


** Hie had made slave of the heaven-born element, the brother of the lightning, 
the grand alchemist and artificer of all times, though as yet he knew not all the 
worth or magical power that was in him. By his means the sturdy oak, the birth 
of centuries, which flung abroad its stalwart arms, and waved its leafy honours 
defiant in the forest, was made to bow to the behest of the simple aborigines.” 


We can sympathize with the writer’s pleasure in penning sentences such as 
these, but it is very difficult to read page after page of them. 

North America certainly affords a fine field for the archeologist. Of the 
four distinct phases of civilization which we may now assume to have existed 
in the New World previous to the overflow of Western immigration, — 
two come within the cognizance of the historian ; the second and fou 
stages of progress have been left for the antiquary to discover. History only 


_ knows of the wild Indian tribes, which, in spite of the minor differences that 


a nearer view makes prominent, are, without much inaccuracy, usually placed 
on the same level of barbarism ; and the empires of Mexico and Peru, whose 
semi-civilization formed, in the eyes of their Spanish conquerors, a sudden 
and startling contrast to the surrounding savagery. We are forced, it is true, 
in estimating the magnificence of these empires to make large allowance for 
the usual exaggeration of native tradition, and the travellers’ bombast of the 
Spanish narrative ; and itis an interesting evidence of the rapid progress of 
historical criticism, that Professor Wilson attempts, with apparent grounds, 
to do for so recent a writer as Prescott what classical scholars have done for 


_ the earlier books of Livy. So that there is a sensible inferiority in the con- 








dition of the Aztecs and Peruvians, when compared with the architectural, 
artistic, and intellectual advance which seems clearly indicated by the mar- 


| vellous ruins recently brought to light in Central America, where we meet 


with massive stone architecture, elaborate and tasteful ornamentation, and a 
distinct and widely recognized hieroglyphic alphabet ; while, at the same time, 
in the mounds and earthworks of the me Valley we have evidence of 
a society, extinct long before the discovery of Columbus, which was certainly 
one remove from barbarism, and yet did not approach the semi- 
civilization of the southern empires. The most interesting and the best 
written part of Professor Wilson’s book is that in which he establishes 
and investigates this link in the chain. There is no longer any doubt of 
the meaning and antiquity of these extraordinary earth structures ; but the 
degree of civilization to which they point has been very variously estimated, 
some competent judges degrading their architects to a level with the modern 
Red Indian. Professor Wilson goes carefully through all the evidence. He 
first describes some ancient mining works exhumed in the copper regions of 
Lake Superior, whose antiquity is proved by trees three centuries old growing 
upon soil beneath which, twenty-five feet deep, lie the tools of the ancient 
miners. The mechanical appliances used in these works are shown to be far 
beyond the ingenuity of the modern Red Indian who haunts these regions ; 
who moreover has no traditions at all connected with these long-deserted 
mines. Our author next examines Messrs. Squier and Davis's report of 
researches in the Mississippi valley. They speak of extensive earth fortifica- 
tions—one covering four square miles—entirely unparalleled in the warfare 
of the tribes we know ; of huge sepulchral and sacrificial mounds, unique in 
structure, and on a similarly large scale ; and of the artistic excellence of 
specimens of peeey recovered from the sacrificial altars that lie buried 
under some of these earth heaps. The later statement we must take cum 
ano ; the materials for judging are small, and enthusiastic antiquarians, 
with the dignity of their discoveries to support, are hardly reliable art-critics. 
But evidence of a more definite kind is derived from the accurate mensura- 
tion of several of these enclosures ; which are found, we are assured, to be 
true squares and circles ; and further, in the case of the squares, the same 
dimensions (the sides being 1,080 feet) are exactly repeated five or six times. 
If this account is to be relied on, it implies some accurate standard of 
measurement, and some means of determining angles, which decidedly 
vindicates the civilization, on one side at least, of these extinct populations. 
The existence and status of the mound builders being ascertained, the 
question next arises, who they were, and what relation they bear to the other 


= . _ indigenous races of America? And, indeed, throughout this work there 
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runs an undercurrent of argument, appearing at the surface from time to 


| time, on the subject of the “typical unity” of the red races. Controversy ~ 
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as to the unity or plurality of the human species has been very rife among 
American ethnologists ; the pluralist or Polygenist school, founded, we may 
almost say, by Dr. Morton, the accomplished author of “ Crania Americana,” 
is numerous and influential, which is the more striking, as the theory of this 
school, in its extreme form, denies the right of the Teutonic race to exist at 
all in America; maintaining that each “human species” is only made to 
thrive on its native soil, and boldly pointing to the “ rapid degeneracy of the 

lo-Saxon race” in North America! It is a great point with this school 
to isolate the red race from the rest of the human community, and, in con- 
nection with this, to prove its internal homogeneity. Accordingly, two or 
three crania found in the Mississippi mounds, and some human faces scul 
tured on pipe-bowls, which have also been obtained thence, are eagerly 
seized by both Monogenists and Polygenists and made to bear most opposite 
evidence. “ Distinctly Red Indian skull and features,” cry one party, “ the 
type is not a whit changed after an interval of many centuries.” “ Not Red 
Indian at all,” retort the Monogenists, “ the differences are greater than the 
resemblances.” It is amusing to compare a fac-simile of one of these sculptured 
heads given by M. Francis Pulszky (a Polygenist) in “ Indigenous Races of 
the Earth” with the fac-simile of the same head, as Professor Wilson, an 
orthodox Monogenist, renders it. One would never guess that they were 
drawings of the same object. 

Professor Wilson evidently wishes to be considered as a champion of 
orthodoxy ; and, indeed, the connection and purport of a good deal of his 
book can only be understood by comparing it with the “ Indigenous Races of 
the Earth” (a joint production of several distinguished Polygenists), to which 
he is continually more or less directly replying. In candour and temper 
Dr. Wilson has the advantage ; indeed, his opponents sometimes exhibit the 
odium anti-theologicum in a virulent form. He also combats successfully 
some of the details of the opposing theory ; but they are generally so ex- 
travagant as hardly to require refutation. The statement, for instance, before 
alluded to, that there is a relation of peculiar fitness between each country 
and the fauna and flora indigenous to it, is confuted by abundance of patent 
facts ; perhaps most strikingly in Australia, where we see the indigenous 
fauna rapidly yielding to the imported. The theory, again, that two races 
so remote as the black and white, or red and white men respectively, could 
not produce a healthy mixed offspring, did not need Dr. Wilson’s interesting 
collection of facts relative to the thriving state of Canadian balf breeds, in 
order to demonstrate its falseness. With regard to the more reasonable fo. m 
of this theory, viz., that the mixed offspring ultimately reverts to one of the 
original types, we must consider the question as still sub judice, for want of 
sufficient evidence, though we may expect the problem to be shortly worked 
out in our West Indian islands. 

We cannot say, however, that Professor Wilson’s defence of the “‘ Adamic” 
origin of man and the Hebrew chronology is at all powerful. He does not 
seem even to apprehend the difficulties of his position. It is quite possible, 


either on Prichard’s theory of direct climatic influence, or on Darwin’s theory | 


of natural selection, or using both combined, to explain the formation of the 
different types of man : it is perhaps possible to resist all direct assaults on 
the Hebrew chronology by calling the fossil relics of man “ humatile,” and 
maintaining their recent origin by sneering at the flints found in the drift, 


and by refusing to admit, in the general uncertainty of ancient reckonings, | 


the conclusions of Aigyptologists. The difficulty consists in combining the 


two 


the face of all the evidence for the historic permanence of different types, 
coexistent in the same climate, and under the same conditions of life. Our 
author does not touch this in the least. He simply urges the rapidity with 
which civilization can advance, and the conceivability of the present point of 
progress having been reached by the race in the given time ; as if specific 
objections could be at all answered by such general reasoning. 

We would commend Professor Wilson for his candour and caution, but we 
doubt whether his book is made more interesting by the possession of these 
qualities. His caution makes him continually show us how much the ques- 
tions he touches need further investigation ; and his argument frequently 
becomes confused and difficult to follow, from his great desire to give both 
sides a fair hearing. The whole subject is just in the state where we long for 
a headlong and vehement theorist to help us to string together, however 
erroneously, unconnected and indecisive facts. Professor Wilson’s strong 
sense of the comic effects usually to be obtained from antiquarian researches 
seems to have alarmed him into rare moderation. He gives an amusing 
account of the Deighton Rock inscription, which was enthusiastically fac- 
similed into Punic, Runic, and other alphabets, according to the different 
prevailing theories, and ultimately ascertained to be a mere set of natural 
markings. Of course he must have been more or less than antiquarian if he 
had not sometimes indulged in arguments of the inverted-cone species, but 

his ingenuity is but rarely flagrantly misplaced. His most vulnerable side 
seems to be his ethnographic hypothesis. Here,.too, he seems a little behind 
the age ; for he argues as if the prevailing opinion was that the first inhabi- 
tants of America came across Behring’s Straits ; whereas, of late years, there 
has been a decided preference among competent judges for the theory of 
Polynesian immigration. There is no objection to combining the two views ; 
especially as the race that spreads all along the most northern zone of America 
is markedly distinct from the other inhabitants of the Continent. Professor 
Wilson urges the claims of a third route, that across the Atlantic by the 
Canary and Cape de Verde Islands or the Azores ; & priori, there is no more 
objection to one than to the other; but the greater maritime development of 
Oceania, the scattered evidences of a higher civilization having existed there 
in earlier times, supposed cranial affinities between the Red race and the 
Mongolian, and philological affinities between the American and Polynesian 
es may be urged in favour of the Pacific route. When, however, 
Professor Wilson develops his theory, and imagines two stocks growing and 
flourishing independently in the New World, until their union produces the 
comparatively mature fruit of central American civilization, we feel bound to 
demur. After everything has been done by dwelling on minor differences 
among the American races or sub-races, to obliterate the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the “ Red” type, the fact still remains that these races resemble 
each other far more than they do any foreign race; and therefore it is need- 
lessly multiplying difficulties to suppose more than one (important) immigra- 
tion. The whole question is still very obscure ; and we are disposed to look 


for further light chiefly to comparative philology, as the operation of its laws 
will, in this case, have been peculiarly free from interference. 

Before we part, we aed suggest to Professor Wilson that “ it was 
attempted to be shown” is not English, though it has the high authority of 
Mr. Mill; that the omission of the personal pronoun in such phrases as 
“ Having visited the region, some notes of its aspect will not be out of place 
here,” is modest but ungrammatical ; and that the nineteenth century will} 
hardly be persuaded to the razor by an audacious derivation of “ barbarian ” 
from the Latin word, signifying “ # beard.” 





SCHILLER’S “ WALLENSTEIN.”* 


Tue “Wallenstein” is the greatest of the works of Schiller. The 
“Robbers,” an earlier piece, is a great and able work, but the grand his- 
torical drama suited the genius of Schiller better than the intense drama of 
passion, and gave him ampler scope for his varied powers. The “ Wallen- 
stein” is well known to English readers by the fine translation of Coleridge. 
Perhaps there never was a translation, with the exception of Pope's “ Iliad” 
and Dryden’s “ Eneid,” that has become so intimately connected with the 
poetic fame of the translator as this English “ Wallenstein.” It is one of the 
most splendid productions of Coleridge’s pen, and will, with almost all 
readers, for ever have the charm of an original work. The truth is, that 
many beautiful parts of the translation are exclusively the property of the 
English poet, who used a manuscript copy of the German text before its 
publication by the author ; and it is a curious anecdote in literature that 
Schiller, in more instances than one, afterwards adopted the hints, and 
translated in turn the interpolations of his own translator. Nevertheless, 
although Coleridge has not scrupled in some instances to open out the hint 
of the original, and even to graft new thoughts upon it, his translation is, in 
the best and highest sense of that term, a pre-eminently faithful translation. 
Many of the passages are literally, word for word, a rendering of the original, 
and indeed the whole preserves or compensates the meaning and spirit of the 
author so perfectly, that it is doubtful whether, on a balance struck, the 
German poet may not have gained, on the whole, in the English version. 
Whether or not, however, German readers may admit this to be the case, 
Coleridge's translation may be read, over and over again, without once sug- 
gesting the idea that it is not an original work. Had Coleridge devoted some 





sitions ; in explaining the formation of all the different types of man | 
within the short pre-historic period allowed by the ordinary chronology, in | 


| little care to the revision of his work, and, to use the language of convey- 

ancing, perused and settled it, the translation would have been perfect. 
| Here and there, passages of some twenty or thirty lines are omitted, while in 
| other places several lines of his own are inserted, amplifying and carrying out 
_ the idea suggested by the original. These omissions and insertions detract 
| from the merit of the work as a translation, and it is to be regretted that 
| Coleridge did not, in subsequent editions of the work, correct these errors, 
as he might so easily have done. The “ Wallenstein,” as all readers of 
| German know, consists of three parts, Wallenstein’s Camp, the Piccolomini, 
and Wallenstein’s Death, forming together, after the model of the Greek 
| drama, a trilogy, which we suspect Greece never surpassed. The first part 
_ is a prelude to the other two ; it gives a most lively and vivid picture of the 
| laxity of discipline and the mutimous disposition of Wallenstein’s soldiers. 
| It is full of broad humour, and the various characters which it brings forward 
are hit off with great skill. The spokesmen are friars, suttlers, and soldiers 
of all the different nations of which the motley army was composed, and it 
| concludes with a beautiful and spirited choral song, which is now one of the 
| most favourite German national songs. Coleridge has unfortunately not 
translated it. He gives as his reason for not doing so his inability to adhere 
faithfully to the German, from the comparative poverty of our language in 
rhymes, and the fear that these lax verses would have been incongruous with 
the taste of the English public. The want of the prelude makes Coleridge's 
translation of the play imperfect. Lord Ellesmere attempted the task, but 
his lines are only a faded representation of the original, and make us regret 
the want of Coleridge’s. 

A new translation in verse of the “ Piccolomini” has just been published 
by Mr. Walkington. He tells us in his preface that his object has been a 
faithful adherence to the spirit and sense of the original, rather than a literal 
rendering of the text. We, for our part, think that a new version of the 
play is quite unnecessary, and that Mr. Walkington might have better 
turned the powers of language which, as a translator, it is evident that he 
possesses, to some other unoccupied field. On comparing his version with 
that of Coleridge’s, it is clear that he has either had Coleridge at his elbow, 
or else that his mind and memory have been so imbued with that version, 
that he has not been able to help making use of its language. The same 
phrases, and in many cases the same lines, are to be found in both versions. 
The truth is that Coleridge is so literal, so vigorous, and, in a word, so good, 
that it is impossible to improve him. In many cases Mr. Walkington, in his 
desire to vary Coleridge’s version, only dilutes the vigour. As an instance, 
we may take the famous description of the astrologer’s tower, in the fourth 
scene of the fourth act. Coleridge’s version, it will be seen, is not only 
almost word for word a translation of the original, but is far more powerful 
than that of Mr. Walkington. The original is as follows :— 


** In einem Halbkreis standen um mich her 
Sechs oder sieben grosse Kénigsbilder 
Den Scepter in der Hand, und auf dem Haupt 
Trug jedes einen Stern, und alles Licht 
Im Thurm schien von den Sternen nur zu kommen. 
Das wiiren die Planeten, sagte mir 
Mein Fiihrer, sie regierten das Geschick, 
Drum seien sie als Kénige gebildet.” 


These lines Coleridge translates thus :—- 


** Here six or seven 
Colossal statues and all kings stood round me 
In a half-cirele. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star : 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars: all seemed to come from them, 
‘ These are the planets,’ said that old man low, 
* They govern worldly fate, and for that reason 
Are imaged here as kings.’ ” 


* Wallenstein, With English Notes, and a Historical and Critical Introduction. By Dr. 


Buchheim. One vol. London: Whittaker & Co. 
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In Mr. Walkington’s version we have— 


** Six or seven statues, 
Forming a semicircle, stood around me, 
A sceptre in the hand; upon his head 
Each bore a star, whence seemed to issue forth 
A ray of light, illumining the tower. 
‘ These statues are the planets,’ said my guide, 
‘The rulers of our destiny, for this 
They have the attributes of kings.’ ”’ 


A few lines further on there is the famous passage of the original— 


** Die Fabel ist der Liebe Heimathwelt 
Gern wohnt sie unter Feen, Talismanen, 
Glaubt gern an Gétter, weil sie gittlich ist.” 


These lines are translated by Coleridge— 


** For fable is love's world, his home, his birthplace ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans 
And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine,”’ 


In Mr. Walkington’s version we have— 


** The home of love 
Is in the land of legend : he delights 
To dwell ’mid fays and talismans : believing 
Divinities, being himself divine.”’ 


As another instance, a fine passage may be taken which will remind our 
readers of some famous lines of Shakespeare :— 


**O nimm der Stunde wahr eh sie entschliipt ! 
So selten kommt der Augenblick im Leben 
Der wahrhaft wichtig ist und gross. Wo eine 
Entscheidung soll geschehen, da muss Vieles 
Sich gliicklich treffen und zusammenfinden.”—<Act IT., s. 6. 


These lines are translated by Coleridge with great vigour, and almost word 


for word— 
** Seize, seize the hour 
Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life which is indeed sublime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O! many things all transient and all rapid, 
Must meet at once.” 


In Mr. Walkington’s version we have— 


** O! take the brief advantage of the hour. 
So seldom doth the moment come in life, 
Pregnant with mighty influence. When some great 
Conclusion shall be tried, must many strange 
And varied elements be found united.” 


Many other instances of the same sort might be adduced to show that 
Mr. Walkington’s translation, though good, is not equal to that of Coleridge, 
while, at the same time, much of the language is borrowed from Coleridge. 
We do not, however, at all mean to underrate Mr. Walkington’s powers as a 
translator. In some of the passages which have been omitted by Coleridge, 
and where he could not, therefore, have had him for his guide, he is very 
good indeed. In the fourth scene of the third act, for instance, we have the 
following fine piece of English :— 


‘* And if the daring spirit cannot rest, 
Let him do battle with the elements, 
Divert the river’s course, dislodge the rocks, 
And smoothe for industry the toilsome road. 
Our stories of the war will then become 
Tales for long winter nights.” 


Another passage, Act I., scene 5, which Coleridge has omitted, Mr. 
Walkington translates admirably thus :-— 


** From town and village flow rejoicing crowds, 
And pressing round the troops, delay their march 
With loving salutations. There a father 
Shakes by the hand his home-returning son : 
An alien at his own hearth he is come 
To claim his birthright. Far above his head 
Spread the broad branches of the lofty tree 
hich as a sapling bent when he departed ; 
And yon fair maid, who hastens now to greet him, 
He left a child upon the nurse's breast.”’ 


These lines are not only good in themselves, but are a close and very 
literal rendering of the original. Many other instances might be adduced in 
which passages omitted by Coleridge are very well and faithfully translated. 
The famous song of Thecla, in the third act, scene 7, is very beautifully 
translated by Mr. Walkington. We are inclined to prefer his lines to those 
of Coleridge, who, as is well known, was dissatisfied with his own version. 
The alcaic movement seems to us better preserved than in Coleridge’s lines, 
and the translation is just as close. Mr. Walkington’s version is as follows :— 

** The dark clouds gather, the oak trees moan, 
A damsel strays on the sea-beach alone, 
The storm winds round her sweeping. 
The billows are breaking with might, with might, 
And she cries aloud ’mid the shadows of night, 
Her eyes o’er-saddened with weeping : 


*«* The earth is a desert, my heart is dead, 
All hope from this bosom for ever is fled, 
Oh ! Father of mercy, hear me! 
Call home thy lost child, forsaken and lone, 
All the bliss of earth-born life I have known, 
I have loved—and loved too dearly.’”’ 


We have detected one or two faults in Mr. Walkington’s translation of 
the German, but they are very few. In the famous passage, for instance— 
** Mein Sohn, lass uns die alten, engen Ordnungen 
Gering nicht achten! Késtlich unschiitzbare 


Gewichte sind’s die der bedriingte Mensch 
An seiner Driinger raschen Willen band ;” 


he translates the last two lines— 


‘* The ancient laws, which yoke the suffering bondsman 
To his oppressor’s will ;”” 


instead of, as it should be, which the oppressed bondsman fixed on the 
arbitrary will of his oppressors. Coleridge's version is correct :— 
** They are weights 


Of priceless value which oppr mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors,” 





In Act II., scene 1, there is the passage— 


** Tch hore ihm gern zu 
Denn Mancherlei doch denkt sich bei den Worten ;”’ 


which Mr. Walkington translates— 


** T like to hear him, 
His words perplex me, You may think a long time 
Ere you discover any meaning in them.” 


The real meaning and force of the passage is that his words suggest many an 
idea, or, as Coleridge renders it, there is more in his words than can be seen 
at first sight. 

Another passage, “Im Kriege selber ist das Letzte nicht der Krieg,” Mr. 
Walkington strangely enough expunges altogether. His translation of the 
two previous lines is better than that of Coleridge. 

With the exception of these few blemishes, Mr. Walkington’s translation 
is, on the whole, extremely good, but we cannot help thinking it quite 
unnecessary after the great work of Coleridge. A translation of the “Camp” 
is, however, much needed, and would be a work worthy to exercise his powers 
as a translator. 

We have dwelt at such length on Mr. Walkington’s translation of the 
“Piccolomini,” that we fear our remarks on Dr. Buchheim’s most useful and 
most admirable edition of the “ Wallenstein” must be short. We never 
saw a work of the sort that has been more fairly and honestly executed. 
The notes are short and to the point. The passages annotated have been 
selected with great judgment, and the comments upon: the historical allu- 
sions, the astrological terms, the idiomatic phrases, and other difficult points, 
are so good and so business-like, that any person with a moderate knowledge 
of the German language will be able to read and understand the whole of the 
“Wallenstein” without the aid of a dictionary. The first part, or Wallen- 
stein’s “Camp,” which is very difficult to understand, is made by Dr. Buchheim 
really quite pleasant reading. The edition of the trilogy is preceded by a 
short but excellent introduction, giving a concise account of the thirty years’ 
war and of Wallenstein’s life, as well as a general analysis of the drama, and 
a description of the various characters who are introduced on the stage. 

Without an analysis and explanation of this sort, it is impossible thoroughly 
to understand or appreciate the play. Schiller took poetic liberties wi 
several of his characters ; indeed, the two finest characters are both fictitious. 
Dr. Buchheim’s short introduction points out and particularizes all the 
deviations from actual history. A concise précis is also given of the events 
of each act of the three plays, which is very useful, and clears up many per- 
plexing points. We recommend with the greatest confidence this excellent 
work to all readers of the “‘ Wallenstein.” The difficulties which the play 
presents—and they are not few—have been all so smoothed away by Dr. 
Buchheim’s judicious and careful notes, that a reader who is but moderately 
acquainted with German, will be able to take pleasure in reading that grand 
work in the language in which it was written. We hope that the great care 
and labour which Dr. Buchheim has bestowed on the book may not be 
unrewarded, and that the favour with which it may be received by the public 
may induce him to persevere, and give us some others of the great works of 
genius which his country has produced. 








VAUGHAN’S “ ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY.” * 


Dr. Vauenan’s volume on English Nonconformity has been conceived 
in so fair a spirit that we regret to have to say that the performance is only 
mediocre. The author is already well known as the writer of several works 
on English history, and he has brought to this volume large stores of infor- 
mation, a patient spirit of research, and a desire to deal justly with all 
differences of opinion ; but though learning and candour are powerful they 
cannot wholly supply the place of imagination, and Dr. Vaughan appears to 
us to fail in entering into the feelings which have actuated successive gene- 
rations of men. Whether religious life be that of the Middle Ages, the 
Tudors, or the Commonwealth,—whether that of Romanists, Anglicans, or 
Puritans,—there is the same want of appreciation of the sources from which 
its strength was derived and of the ends for which it most vehemently 
struggled. Throughout the hook we are impressed with this deficiency of 

ower, and at times there grows upon the reader a feeling that the volume 
is falling to pieces through the imperfect grasp that the author has of the 
subject. 

e are informed in the preface that Dr. Vaughan’s work is one of the 
fruits of the commemoration of the Bicentenary of 1662. It appears that, in 
the autumn of last year, the Committee of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales convened an assembly of pastors and delegates from all 

rts of the kingdom, which decided that a volume should be written on the 
Exodte of 1662, considered in its relation to earlier ecclesiastical history 
and to modern nonconformity ; and the present publication is the result of 
that decision. How far it is to be looked upon as a rival to the volume of 
“ Documents,” edited by Mr. Peter Bayne, we are not informed ; the two 
works are issued under the sanction of different committees, and both seek 
to improve the occasion of the Bicentenary ; but as they adopt different 
methods of doing so they ought, perhaps, to be regarded as Le ane 
to one another. But neither together nor separately can they be accep 
as a satisfactory exposition of the great struggle of the seventeenth century. 

At the very outset of Dr. Mie ards book, we are met with a strange read- 
ing of history. He traces the religious life of the Church from the times of 
the apostles, and, in so doing, he gives us a fancy sketch of a meeting for 
worship of the primitive believers. 

“ Let the reader imagine himself in the great assembly at Aptioch. The doors 
are open. Men of the city enter to look on and pass away. Presently some of 
the strangers are heard to ask why it is that the persons present have thus 
manifestly forsaken the religion of their country ? One of the pastors occupies 
the desk; he requests the brethren to be silent, and says—The question which 
the strangers have proposed is a very reasonable one, and one which he is pre- 
pared to answer in their behalf. He then sets forth the evidence from history, 
from prophecy, from miracle, from the nature of the Gospel, and from its effect 
on the hearts and lives of Christians; and turning from the strangers to the 





* English Nonconformity, By Robert Vaughan, DD. London : Jackson, Walford, & Hodder, 
1862. 
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Christians before him, he inquires—‘ Is it, or is it not, for such reasons that you 
have abandoned the religion of the past, and professed yourselves Christians ? 
And you may easily conceive of them as rising from their seats, while they 
answer, ‘Yes, verily, it is for such reasons that we avow ourselves disciples of 
Christ, and hope to live and die so doing.’ ” 

If Dr. Vaughan can easily conceive this scene, so cannot we. Whoever 
will turn to the narrative of St. Luke, and read the report of a sermon 
actually delivered in the synagogue at Antioch, will find something very 
different from Dr. Vaughan’s picture. The acts are exchanged for Paley: 
the simple announcements of St. Paul are metamorphosed after the fashion 
of the last century into a logical chain of evidences, and the source of the 
change is apparent, when we find on the next page a reference to Lardner. 
From this conception of early Christian teaching, we are rapidly taken to the 
religious life of the Middle Ages, where our author finds in the voluntary 
poverty of the religious orders a counterpart to the Voluntaryism of the 
present day. That the Preaching Friars were in some sort Voluntaries is no 
doubt true; but that they should be for a moment connected with the 
modern advocates of the voluntary principle can only happen from the 
unhappy ambiguity which is involved in the nomenclature of religious parties. 
Whatever may be the views on Church government and Church endowments 
entertained by the strictest Dissenters of this century, and they are them- 
selves scarcely at one upon them, they certainly include a tolerance of all 
varieties of religious opinion. Even if our Voluntaries go as far as the Men- 
dicants in rejecting everything beyond what is necessary for temporary 
sustenance, they differ from them in permitting a diversity of sects. The 
religious orders of the Middle Ages never dreamed of the co-existence of 
different creeds and communions. The same zeal for the discovery of Non- 
conformists in all ages of history has led Dr. Vaughan to class Bishop 
Pecocke as one of those who worked in the spirit of Wycliffe, and held 
opinions of more or less Lollard ey eT It has been the fate of Pecocke 
to be much misunderstood. In the 
Bishop of the time of Henry 
might as properly be styled Lutheran as Wycliffite. 
rently unacquainted with Mr. Babington’s edition of Pecocke’s “ Repressor,” 
edited for the Master of the Rolls ; but the most cursory knowledge of it 
will show that Pecocke was a most undoubting Catholic ; the recantation 
which he made exhibits his devotion to the Church in a very touching light. 
He had been adjudged unfaithful to the Catholic standards, and to him such 
a judgment was decisive ; the fires which awaited the heretic were but a 

recursor of the fires of the pit, and he fled from the prospect as one who 

d unconsciously strayed, but whose error had in time been discovered. His 
own opinion was entirely subordinated to the doctrine of the Church. 

The true test of the ecclesiastical historian is, however, to be found in his 
treatment of the seventeenth century. Does he see in it only a reflection of 
the feeble controversies and puerile complaints of his own time, or does he 
discover a vehement assertion of the sacredness of the Puritan belief? Was 
Land hateful to his contemporaries because he was despotic or because he 
was wrong! ‘These questions are unsatisfactorily answered by Dr. Vaughan. 
It cannot, of course, be asserted that the Long Parliament, or even that the 
Government of the Protector, were fully possessed with the principles of 
religious toleration, but it is constantly suggested that the only grounds on 

which Puritans could claim toleration for themselves involved the concession 
of toleration to others. But the logical consequences of a creed cannot be 
put to the credit of its holders ; were it otherwise Laud himself must be 
accounted tolerant, for it is certain that his own conscience could only be 
respected on principles which demanded the like respect for the conscience of 
others. It is almost idle to cite passages to show that the Puritans held no 
theory of general toleration ; did any one venture under the rule of the Long 
Parliament to publish a book like Dr. Vaughan’s from St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
and to date its preface from St. John’s-terrace, he would scarcely escape 
being summoned to answer for his idulatry. “Godly magistrates,” said the 
Independent, Robinson, “are by compulsion to repress notable and public 
idolatry, and also to provide that the truth of God, in his ordinances, be 
taught and published in their dominions ; it may be also, it is not unlawful 
for them by some penalty or other to provoke their subjects universally unto 
hearing, for instruction and conversion ; yea, to grant they may inflict the 
same upon them, if after due teaching they offer not themselves unto the 
Church.” This is the language of a very moderate Independent, and exhibits 
the principles upon which Cromwell acted ; but Cromwell was far in advance 
of the opinions of his contemporaries, and if we desire to see the popular 
Puritan notions on government we must turn to the countries where Puritan- 
ism was freely developed, The cry for toleration is heard from the dissidents 
mainly,—Jeremy Taylor was suffering persecution when he wrote “The 


Liberty of Prophesying,”—the days of prosperity and power are the days of | 
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find the highest manifestation of Puritanism, and the embodiment of its 

theories of the right relations between Church and State. The Puritans 

there were no longer a minority pleading for the rights of conscience, they 

had not even a respectable minority to contend with, they were at the outset 

all of one way of thinking, and that way they sought to make compulsory on 

every member of their state. Dr. Vaughan sees in the austerity which 

permitted no diversity of opinion in New England only the result of the 

uliar circumstances of the small bands of colonists, instead of regarding 

it as the natural expression of the Puritan polity. We find him accord- 

ingly apologizing for the persecution of Roger Williams and of the 

Quakers in language which would go far to justify the worst perse- 

cutions that the Covenanters ever endured. Of Roger Williams, for 

instance, we are told that he alleged that the magistrate had no 
authority to punish men for any breach of the first table of the 
decalogue, which includes its first four precepts. “ There was,” Dr. Vaughan 
adds, “‘a great truth involved in that assertion ; but, as made by Williams, 
it was an assertion that idolatry, perjury, blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking 
were not to be in any way restrained or corrected by the civil power.” We 
do not know whether we are at liberty to draw the obvious conclusion, that 
Dr. Vaughan thinks it part of the duty of the magistrate to punish idolatry 
and Sabbath-breaking ; but as to perjury he is unfair to Williams, who did 
not admit of the imposition of oaths, and in whose scheme of society perjury 
as a crime could not therefore exist. Another of Williams's notions was that 
the colonists could only acquire a right to the soil by a compact with the 
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natives ; and, on the whole, Dr. Vaughan characterises the agitation of 
Williams as tending to the destruction of nearly everything that had been 
done in Massachusetts. Dr. Vaughan is even more severe upon the Quakers ; 
their great crime was that they persisted in obtruding their preaching into 
New England ; although warned almost in the words of Annas and Caiaphas, 
to cease from preaching and depart, and even in some cases sent away, they 
returned to deliver their message to the people. There is something even 
ludicrous in the feeling of Dr. Vaughan towards such zeal. “ Their teaching 
was hostile to everything the colonists had resolved should be accounted as 
concluded and settled. .... The colonists of New England resolved that 
their homes should not be exposed to the utterly disorganizing influence of 
Quakerism. .... The sober and pious of the sect would never have suffered 
as they did if the madness of the mad men and women amongst them had 
not been such as it was.” Mutato nomine de te fabula. The Commons, in 
passing the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, were equally resolved 
on preserving the things accounted as concluded and settled and on destroy- 
ing the disorganizing influence of Nonconformity. Such apologies are only 
important now as examples of the insidious forms in which the spirit of 
intolerance may yet survive amongst us,—a truth which does not, indeed, 
need to be revealed to those who have watched the forces of the Free Church 
and of the Kirk of Scotland uniting to impose their Sabbatical Sunday on 
the people of Edinburgh. The glory of the Puritans of New England is 
such that their defects may be freely acknowledged. Their trvest admirer 
will confess that they had not thoroughly appreciated the sacredness of the 
conscience, and that in their zeal for their creeds they were unfaithful to the 
truth, but he can appeal to the righteousness of their aims and the loftiness 
of their rule of life as unparalleled save under the short rule of our 
Protectorate. 

Almost in our own generation the English Nonconformist has become a 
Voluntary, but the old unmeaning name is still preserved. Nonconformist, 
indeed, simply expresses a recusant from some established form, and was 
never a complete description of those who repudiated all forms. The Episco- 


became a Nonconformist after 1662; but both upheld the institution of a 
State Church. But if the phrase Nonconformist is misleading, it is still 
more difficult to arrive at a correct definition of Voluntaryism. Almost 
every man who upholds the voluntary principle understands it in a different 
sense ; with one it means the abolition of church rates; with another, the 
destruction of lay patronage ; with a third, the establishment of each church 
as an imperium in imperto, free from the interference of municipal law. 
When church rates are abolished, as will probably soon be the case, the 
English Church will become as free and self-sustained as any of the present 
Dissenting communities. It will, of course, still possess large endowments ; 
but there is no difference in principle between the retention of them and the 
tenure of the small property held by the most insignificant Dissenting cor- 
poration. The Baptist congregation in a country village which has contrived 
to get the lease of a shed, in which to hold its meetings, will be essentially in 
the same position as the English Church. In each case property has been 
devoted to certain trusts ; in each case its administration will be in the hands 
of certain trustees ; in the one case, as in the other, there is the possibility of 
an appeal to a court of law to determine the question whether the trusts 
have been correctly performed ; in both the Legislature will step in and 
reform the trusts if they are found to be inapplicable through a lapse of time 
or change of creeds. Such consequences are inevitable upon the creation of 
endowments ; and, indeed, the records of our law courts prove that they 
constantly occur. Applications are made to the Court of Chancery to deter- 
mine the validity of pastoral appointments ; two years ago the Master of the 
Rolls examined the orthodoxy of a Particular Baptist, just as Dr. Lushington 
examined that of Dr. Williams; and within the past week Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley has been engaged in a similar inquiry. Unitarians have amongst 
us been confirmed in the possession of property originally devoted to Pres- 
byterian uses ; and in New England, funds bequeathed for annual sermons 
in support of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, have, through a change 
of popular belief, been diverted to the support of sermons on the opposite 
side. In Scotland, the Cardross case has on that the notion of an irre- 
sponsible corporation, excluding any appeal to the laws of the land, is an 
impracticable dream. In the seventeenth century, when English intellect 
never slackened in the pursuit of high ideals, and an amount of speculative 
power was developed which our country has never since seen equalled, not a 
few recognized the truth that the possession of the smallest endowment 
necessarily involved the supervision of the State ; and it was part of the 
essence of Quakerism and the kindred creeds which then came into existence, 
that no provision whatever should be made for public worship. The ideal of 
Voluntaryism then, as it must be now, was man when the preacher hired 
or borrowed his own room, in which he held forth to those who came to hear 
him, trusting to their charity for the support of his daily needs. 

If we account the grievances of modern Nonconformity as mainly senti- 
mental, we would not be supposed on that account to underrate their 
importance. The division of Englishmen into two nations differing in habits, 
feelings, and modes of thought, cannot but cause the gravest anxiety to all 
thinking men. Dr. Vaughan complains of “the many forms of social dis- 
paragement, disownment, and wrong, to which Nonconformists are exposed 
as such,” and Churchmen may probably complain of the narrowness of mind 
which misunderstands and condemns them. Such diversity and opposition 
can only be removed by a recognition on each side of its true position. 
Churchmen must abandon vain pretensions to a supremacy which has passed 
away, and Dissenters may, with a larger culture, confess that their forms are 
not the only channels through which life and light can be derived. 








UMBRIA AND THE MARCHES.* 


Mr. TROLLOPE loves the bye-ways of Italian history, and picks up in this 
volume plenty of materials for that study in the bye-ways of Italian travel. 
The grand tour, as it used to be called, which the herd of imitative travellers 
are still inclined to follow, leads direct from Florence to Rome, either by the 
Leghorn steam-boat passage, or inland by the way of Arezzo and Perugia, or 





* A Lenten Journey in Umbria and the Marches. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Chapman 
& Hall. 
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by that of Sienna and Viterbo, leaving the Apennine uplands on the left 
hand. The opening last year of a direct railway communication from Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna, along the Adriatic shore to Ancona, which will soon 
become part of the regular overland route for our Indian mail, is likely to 
make English ramblers much better acquainted with those maritime pro- 
vinces eastward of the mountainous back-bone of Italy, than they have ever 
been since travelling on horseback went out of fashion, But there is a 
central region, above the sources of the Arno and the Tiber, between the two 
seas, at a moderate distance both from the Adriatic and the Tyrrhene coasts, 
which abounds in picturesque scenery, and in monuments of historical 
interest, but seldom visited in these bustling days. The campaign of General 
Fanti, in September, 1860, which dispersed with a sudden blow the Papal 
horde of foreign mercenaries collected by Lamoriciére, and thus secured the 
completion of the new Italian kingdom, opened a way through cities and 
fortresses whose glorious antiquity is unmatched by any other local 
memories in Western Europe, excepting those of the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and Naples, delivered from a no less galling oppression by 
Garibaldi’s heroism in that same memorable season. These hills and valleys 
of Umbria, though almost a terra incognita to the incurious and hurried race 
of nineteenth-century tourists, who find only the common-places of con- 
noisseurship in Florence and Rome, are stored with legends most attractive 
to the genuine scholar. They were the seat of the Etruscan civilization, 
older than that of the Romans, many centuries before the Christian era ; 
they held the capital of the Lombard kingdom of Italy after the downfall of 
the Western Empire ; and again, in the exuberant political vitality of the 
Middle Ages, their thriving towns and princely castles were the residence of 
power and social prosperity, adorned by the patronage of letters and arts. 
Perugia, Agubbio, Urbino, have the highest claims on the regard of those 
who affect to value Italy chiefly as the birth-place of religious pictorial art, 
in which respect even Florence must yield the pre-eminence to the home of 
Raffaelle and his school. To the students of history, who take pleasure in 
the annals of a well-governed State, amidst the strife of guilty ambitions 
and civic tumults, which fills the Medixval period, the duchy of Urbino, 
under its Montefeltro and Della Rovere dynasties, is an engaging object of 
contemplation. The lovers of general literature may equally delight to trace 
on the banks of Lake Thrasymene the scene of battles which live for ever in 
Livy, or to explore the mountain-paths trodden by Dante in his exile, when 
he ate the bread of dependence. Besides Umbria, Mr. Trollope affords us 
his pleasant guidance through the Marches of Ancona, Macerata, Fermo, and 
the fair and fertile coastward provinces, which were freed but the other day, 
by the victory of Castelfidardo, from their hopeless isolation under the Papal 
yoke ; and which may, in the next few years, be restored, by new oppor- 
tunities of commercial intercourse, to prosperity, as real though not as 
roud, as they enjoyed in former ages. It is interesting, therefore, while we 
ook forward to an immediate fature of rich promise for the Italian shores of 
the Adriatic, to keep company with this well-informed tourist, in his 
examination of the relics of their long decayed wealth, and their half- 
forgotten renown. . 
Uur leisure, however, will only permit us to stop with him at two or three 
places in what he styles—because it was taken in the Lent season of this 
year—his “ Lenten journey.” It starts from Arezzo, because there he quits 
the familiar route to strike across a branch of the Apennines which separates 
the Val d’ Arno from the Val di Tevere. These two immortal streams, fraught 
with story and with song in their respective courses through the Tuscan and 
the Latian plains, take rise, as is well known, within a few miles of each 
other, on opposite sides of Monte Falterona. The upper valley of the Tiber, 
of which the only large town is Citta di Castello, seems, from Mr. Trollope’s 
description, to present a most agreeable contrast to the sickly desolation of 
the Roman plain, traversed by the grand old river a hundred miles below. 
It is a land of corn and wine, though not of oil,—the grey and dusty olive, 
so plentiful in Tuscany, being replaced on this side of the hills by groves of 
flourishing oak-trees, much to the improvement of the landscape. Citta di 
‘astello, a name well known to the readers of Florentine history, was once 
the residence of the Vitelli family, who built five huge palaces in that town, 
—buildings now deserted, repeatedly shaken by earthquake, and already 
tottering to their fall. The next place at which Mr. Sedllene invites us to 
look about with him is Gubbio, one of the most picturesque towns in Europe, 
but not very easy of access. In the midst of “a mountain-surrounded basin, 
probably the site of a long since dried lake,” this secluded little city hangs 
upon a projecting spur, or “high instep of the foot” of the mountain, its 
streets forming a succession of terraces, high raised above the bottom of the 
valley. Backed as it is with the stern bare mass of Monte Calvo, through 
which one narrow cleft or gorge affords an outlet, and flanked by the wooded 
hills on either side of the valley, the aspect of the town is rendered the more 
imposing by its being crowned with a noble public hall, the old palace of 
the municipal commonwealth. This is erected on a level piazza, which is 
formed, at the steepest part of the hill, by supporting the outside portion of 
the space on a range of colossal arches springing from the street next beneath 
it ; while the streets below, climbing the slope in zig-zags, are piled one above 
another, so that the tops of the houses in one are level with the foundations of 
another. This singular position of the town-hall might have caused serious 
jealousies and quarrels, we are told, since there were only three possible roads 
by which it could be approached, and municipal etiquette required that the 
citizens of each of the four wards, into which the city was divided, should 
come in procession on all solemn occasions by a street of their own. For the 
special accommodation, therefore, of the lower ward of the city, an immense 
flight of steps was made, which adds to its picturesque features. The time 
came, however, when the people of Gubbio, being grievously afflicted with a 
famine in the year 1384, and at the same time tormented by their domestic 
factions, yielded their privileges of self-government on the welcome arrival 
of the Count of Montefeltro, who came, upon receiving a forged letter 
of invitation from the Gonfaloniere, bringing with him 2,000 bowmen, 400 
horsemen, and, what was more to the purpose, 800 cartloads of victuals. The 
Dukes of Urbino afterwards built their palace at Gubbio, near the cathedral, 
higher even than the town-hall. Mr. Trollope says, that the precipitous side 
of the mountain rises so close behind it as not to leave a foot of intermediate 
space ; and in front, the ground falls away so abruptly, that now the shortest 
way of getting into the half-ruined edifice is by entering a private house in 
the street below, and going up three flights of stairs, out of the garret-window 





or door of that house, and so landing in front of the old palace. This lofty 
and ambitious mansion is now converted into a wax candle factory ; but Mr. 
Trollope found its interior beautifully adorned with stone-carvings and inlaid 
wood-work, of the most exquisite workmanship, representing, with many 
other designs, the emblems of our Order of the Garter, worn by one of the 
Dukes of Urbino in their days of chivalric prowess. We are tempted to 
dwell too long upon the curiosities of Gubbio ; but one more at least deserves 
to be mentioned—the stupendous waterworks constructed by the enterprising 
burghers of that medizval city-republic ; consisting, first, of a vast cistern, or 
rather lake, formed by building a wall of incredible thickness and solidity 
across the ravine separating one mountain-side from another, with massive 
iron-doors or sluices to regulate the outflow of water ; secondly, of a covered 
channel hewn out of the hard rock, two miles long, and large enough for a 
man to walk upright in, supported by masonry, or upon arches, where 
required. These monuments of civic energy, as well as the colossal size and 
durability of their Palazzo Pubblico, which strikes the observer with amaze- 
ment, belong to a community which numbered but 5,000 families of free- 
holders at the time of its greatest prosperity, and whose total population can 
scarcely have exceeded 50,000 or 60,000 persons. Such efforts were made 
by the public spirit of independent burgesses, whose zeal was stimulated by 
local patriotism. 

Leaving, however, at last, this interesting example of the social and 
political life of the Middle Ages, we might follow Mr. Trollope to Perugia, 
that city which the Pope’s Swiss general, in 1859, gave up to sack and mas- 
sacre for several hours, to punish its inhabitants for having renounced the 
Papal dominion, when the news of the victories in Lombardy reached them. 
Since the incorporation of this province with the Italian kingdom, there are 
evident signs of improvement in the very aspect of the city, although it has 
suffered a diminution of its traffic, diverted by the Sienna Railway to another 
route. Mr. Trollope had the satisfaction of seeing workmen labouring with 
mattock and crowbar, amidst the acclamations of the people, to demolish the 
huge fortress or Bastille, built by Pope Paul III., where, for many generations, 
the victims of the prelates’ tyranny had been incarcerated. He saw the 
hideous dungeons, into which doomed prisoners were let down through a 
round hole in the floor above ; as well as the cruel cells of “ little ease,” so 
contrived that the tortured inmates had neither space to lie down, to sit, nor 
to stand. He saw an aged man, with long white hair and beard, sitting in 
the sunshine on a fragment of the broken wall, to watch, day by day, and all day 
long, the destruction of that accursed pile ;—and he learnt that this venerable 
witness, who had been for many years himself a political prisoner, was one of 
those liberated by the revolution of 1860. Mr. Trollope visited the battle-field 
of Castelfidardo, which lies, he tells us, actually within sight of the dwelling 
occupied by the Canons of the miraculous Santa Casa at Loretto, so that the 
reverend fathers were able to look out of their windows and behold the igno- 
minious rout of the crusading champion Lamoriciére. A remarkable transaction 
which is here narrated shows the infamous system of criminal procedure 
under the Papal Government. It is the case of the three men at Fermo 
in 1854, who, though innocent beyond all doubt, were by the pertinacity of 
the Delegate and Cardinal Archbishop put to death, when the sole witness 
upon whose evidence they were convicted had confessed that he was suborned 
to perjury against them. The particulars of this case, vouched by the official 
documents published by Cavaliere Gennarelli two or three years ago, have, 
however, been set forth in other English books. Mr. Trollope, indeed, is an 
ardent political sympathizer with the Italians of the present day, as well as a 
student of the past history, the social life and manners, the literature, the art, 
and the natural features of that ever interesting land. We gladly follow him 
through any of these topics, although his style of writing is rather too diffuse, 
and his treatment of his subjects often rather flighty and discursive. These 
faults are perhaps to be ascribed to the excessive rapidity with which his 
books are produced. Mr. Trollope seems to have undertaken this journey, 
not merely for the sake of enjoying the picturesque varieties of scenery that 
he describes, but for the special purpose of collecting, in those quaint old 
towns of Umbria and the Marches, a set of their municipal chronicles and 
books of local history ; which he may perhaps intend to use as the materials 
of a more important work than we have yet got from him. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Mucu credit is, on the whole, due to the managers of the Arundel Society for 
the amount of work which they have done, and are ready to do, with the view 
of spreading in this country a knowledge of the works of Italian art, more 
especially of the earlier period. In some instances it is to be feared that the 
records of such works preserved by the agency of the society will, at no very 
distant period, be all that shall remain of them. The indifference or scorn with 
which the works are regarded by those who have the keeping and ought to have 
the care of them; the ruinous neglect which results, or the more ruinous 
‘* restoration’ in cases where ignorant owners fancy they have, or are bound to 
have, a taste,—these causes, combined with natural or casual decay, and often 
want of the funds needed for adequate preservation of the monuments, cannot 
fail to deprive our grandsons of many ancient paintings which we are still privi- 
leged to see in the original. Photography, it is true, may in numerous instances 
be made the agent for multiplying copies of these works when they themselves 
shall be perishing or perished ; and in every case where the effort at multiplica- 
tion by means of any form of engraving is made, the comparatively trivial 
further effort of obtaining a photographic negative should, whenever practicable, 
supplement it. But we need hardly say that the powers of photography in such 





circumstances are limited. The paintings to be copied, mostly frescoes, may be | 





in such positions as to defy the lens and camera to produce any approach to a | 


tolerable version; and, even when it is otherwise, the unequal surfaces, and 


especially the several colours, of the works are disturbing elements, sufficient | 
sometimes almost to turn the photographic copy topsy-turvy. The sternest realist, | 


while he prizes it for authoritative record of certain facts regarding the original, 
admits that it is equally defective regarding others, and, as a whole, deplorably 


unsightly ; and the ordinary lover of art, who is more anxious to obtain a pleasing | ; tended to be thoroughly facsimiled. 


general resemblance to the painting than a fac-simile which may be almost as 
much travestie as transcript, could not at all tolerate the photograph, and 
demands the services of the engraver. 

Even in these days of photography, therefore, the function assumed by such a 
body as the Arundel Society is by no means an obsolete one, and this if we 


regard their publications merely as so much accurate record of fine original work, | 


apart from any considerable degree of artistic merit in the record itself. Of 
course, as the skill of the engraver increases, his work rises, out of the class of 
mere transcript, towards, and at last into, that of fine art proper, having an 
intrinsic and substantial art value of its own. Not much of the engraving work 
of the present day can claim to occupy this high position. The employés of the 


_ tones and tints of colour, we doubt the policy of adopting the process. 


Arundel Society are not before their age; but at any rate they combine a con- | 


siderable amount of refinement, and a fair proportion of artistic feeling and skill, 
with laborious and often scrupulous exactitude. This last is, in such an undertaking, 
the main point to be observed ; we can postpone our demand for specially excel- 
lent art in the engravings, but we must require exactitude at once, and invariably. 
If we compare such versions as the Arundel Society’s with those, for instance, 
of a man like Lasinio, we have great reason to be grateful; much as Lasinio did 
for the cause of early Italian art in the engravings from the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
his inaccuracies and imperfections could not be endured in any work of a similar 
aim at the present day. Neither, indeed, is the Arundel Society itself faultless 
in this respect. Its copies from Mantegna’s Paduan frescoes of St. Christopher 
may satisfy one well enough before seeing the originals; but, after an inspection 
of these, one discovers that the copies evade one unfortunate essential of fidelity 
by slurring over the too important dilapidations visible in the frescoes. In such 
a case, the eye ought not to be thus gratified at the expense of the genuineness 
of record. 

The publications issued by the society to their subscribers for 1862 are seven 
in number, and, irrespectively of all other and more important merits, must be 
praised as a very handsome return for the guinea subscription. With one ex- 
ception, they continue the chromolithographed series of those frescoes from the 
Brancacci Chapel in the Church of the Carmine in Florence which have con- 
ferred immortal honour on the name of Masaccio, and, in minor degree, on those 
of Masolino da Panicale and Filippino Lippi. It is to the latter two painters that 
the present instalment is confined. 

Masolino was the first of the three to begin painting the Brancacci Chapel. 
Masaccio followed him, and the work was completed by Filippino. Amid the 
many Italian painters who attained to a great age, it is curious to note that each 
member of this illustrious trio died young, or comparatively so; Masolino at the 
age of thirty-seven, in 1450. Many have been the uncertainties as to which pic- 
tures of the series are to be assigned to the respective painters ; many the sub- 
stitutions of authorship consequent upon modern criticism. Masolino’s title to 
the authorship of the fresco which furnishes the largest chromolithograph of the 

present set, however, has probably not been disputed. The subject is double: 
to the left, St. Peter and St. John healing the Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple; to the right, St. Peter raising Petronilla from Death. A street- 
scene, with two youths in the Florentine costume passing along, serves as back- 
ground, uniting the two compositions. Distinctness and simplicity are leading 
characteristics of Masolino, as well in the expressions as in the general manner 
of telling the story. There is no mistaking what is going on, what each person 
is doing, and what is his share in the emotion of the event ; of invention in the 
telling of the story or in the artistic adjuncts there is not much, nor yet of 
beauty ; although, in the present subject, the head of the young nun-like woman 
in the extreme right-hand corner has a touching simplicity of comeliness, per- 
fectly feminine. Successor, contemporary, and forerunner, of so many mighty 
pictorial geniuses and originators, Masolino looks almost like a man without a 
special “ gift ;”’ yet his directness and earnest good sense count, no doubt, for a 


good deal, and bore a permanent though a comparatively modest part in the 
settlement and advance of the art. 


| those which we have been describing hitherto. 


The other chief chromolithograph of the set comprises two entirely distinct 
subjects by Filippino, whose death occurred in 1505 ;—St. Peter in prison visited 
by St. Paul, and St. Peter delivered from prison by an angel. Better typical 
examples of the art which combines sacred character with decided but not osten- 
tatious naturalism could scarcely be selected. The latter subject is a peculiarly 
satisfactory specimen of chromolithography, the colours being clear, broad, and 
full-lighted. Of the celebrity of the former subject, it may be sufficient to say that 
the figure of St. Paul is the one from which Raffaelle is admitted to have taken 
the hint for his St. Paul preaching in Athens, though it would be unfair to deny 
that the action of the two raised arms in Raffaelle, instead of only one, makes so 
considerable a difference as destroys any taint of plagiarism. Filippino and his 
father, Filippo Lippi, may be accounted the most remarkable pair of father and 
son on record in the history of pictorial art. In such a relationship, two credit- 
able men, or one great and one creditable, are not infrequent ; but of two men 
like the Lippi, each of them gifted with a quite exceptional amount of natural 
faculty and original point of view, each doing something both new and admirable, 
we remember no second example. 

With these chromolithographs are given two others, being the heads of St. Peter 
from the Petronilla subject by Masolino, and of St. Paul by Filippino, each “on 
the scale, and in exact imitation, of the original fresco.” They constitute inte- 
resting studies, which it is a satisfaction to have by one for reference. They 
also enable one to test the accuracy of the versions of the complete subjects. The 
test is one necessarily of minutia; but, in prints of this class, no minutis can be 
allowed to count as despicable. We therefore feel that it is not any hyper- 


_ criticism to point out that, if the large head is the “ exact imitation” it professes 


to be, the Paul was negligently represented by Lippi without any eyelashes, 
which the lithograph of the complete subject supplies; and that, in the large 
Peter, the dress is much less made out in various details than in its companion 
print. In this latter case, it may perhaps be pleaded that the head only was 


All the chromolithographs are executed, after water-colours by the skilled 
copyist, Signor Mariannecci, by Messrs. Storch & Kramer, under the direction of 
Professor L. Gruner. They are very careful and commendable specimens 
of the process. It is a process, however, which, spite of the surprising develop- 
ment it has attained in able hands, can give but qualified satisfaction to the 
artistic eye when applied to works of the fully matured period of art, which we 
approach very near in Masolino and Lippino. For archaic art, with its flat sur- 
faces and brilliant decorative system of colour, chromolithography does fairly 
well, when the due allowance has been made: for works complete in light 
and shade, and depending for their effect and harmony upon subtle rendering of 
Yet the 
expense of the highest style of plate-engraving, the unsatisfactoriness of any 
style below the highest, and the completeness of representative rendering in 
chromolithography, may be held by many to turn the balance in favour of the 
Society’s plan. Our vote, if given against it, would only be cast after much 
hesitation, and with reluctance. 

The seventh item of the Society’s issue is of a wholly different character from 
It forms the sixth of the 


_ series by Fra Angelico, in the chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican, and repre- 


sents St. Stephen distributing alms. The engraving, which is delicately executed 


| on copper by Herr Schiifer, from a drawing by M. Kupelwieser, gives a fair idea 


of the powers of the saintly painter in a subject involving rather more of varied 


| human character than he was framed fully to grapple with ; powers which are at 


| the present day recognised so generally and with such an abundance of sympathy 





that we need not dwell further upon the subject here. Angelico, born before 
Masolino, survived him five years, dying in 1455. 

We may add that besides the works above named, and which constitute the 
regular issue of the Arundel Society to all their members for 1562, four “ new 
occasional or extra publications”’ are notified to be “now ready.” Of these, 
two are chromolithographs, by Messrs. Storch & Kramer, from Francesco 
Francia’s fresco of the Burial of St. Cecilia, in the Church of St. Cecilia, Bologna, 
and from Andrea del Sarto’s world-famous fresco, the Madonna del Sacco. The 
third is an Alphabet of Capital Letters, from the choral-books of St. Mark’s and 
the Cathedral, Florence, and from the Piccolomini Library, Siena, engraved in 
outline ; one letter, attributed to Fra Angelico, being coloured in fac-simile. The 
fourth is a reduction, by Mr. Cheverton, from one of the Elgin Horses of Night. 
These occasional publications are to be shortly followed by two others: chromo- 
lithographs, also by Messrs. Storch & Kramer, from one of the admirable 
frescoes by Gozzoli at San Gemignano, the Preaching of St. Augustine, and from 
another of the Bologna Francias, the Marriage of St. Cecilia. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PuorozincoGkarHy.—Colonel James has announced the discovery that paper 
prepared with bichromate of potash and gum only will, if kept for a week or ten 
days in the dark, yield half tones. A slight inspection of a lithograph will show 
that the graduation of tint in it is produced by a certain definite structure of the 
stone, which gives in printing a systematized arrangement of perfectly black 
markings separated from each other by clear white spaces. ‘he distinctive 
character of lithographic drawings is due to the form of the markings, while on 
their size and proximity the differences in colour and tone depend. In the 
negative photographs of natural objects there is no such visible structure, all the 
shadows being produced by the action of light of varied intensity acting upon 
the extremely minute and separately invisible particles of solid matter deposited 
in the film receiving the image. The practical difficulty, then, in photolitho- 
graphy, or photozincography, is to give texture to these shadows, so as to be able 
to print them from the stone or metal with ordinary printers’ ink and by the 
usual mechanical means on paper. It is evident that by mere mechanical or 
chemical operations an even granular texture could be given to the whole 
shaded surface alike, but that to obtain a graduation in the transformation 
of the shades of a photograph into a finer or coarser granular surface capable 
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of printing half-tones and graduated tints is the great point to be gained in the 
practical application of this process. The first zincograph copies of some ordi- 
nary photographs made by Colonel James by the means noticed above give fair, 
and some more recently taken still better, promise of good results; but in a 
practical art it is not the first proof of the transfer, but the capability of printing 
a considerable number of impressions from the plates that decides the value 
of a process. 


PuorocraPns.—At a recent meeting of the Photographic Society, the albums 
exhibited by Mr. Harmer excited much attention. One contained photographs 
taken on card-boards with graduated tints for foreground and sky, such as are 
prepared for chalk or pencil drawings. The other contained a series produced 
by double printing, so as to secure by judicious masking vignettes softening 
into demi-tint, with other delicate effects. Mr. Martin also exhibited some nega- 
tives and a print of holly-berries illustrating the perfect rendering of contrasting 
and antiphotogenic colours, deep green leaves and scarlet berries, effected by 
Horne & Thornthwaite’s bromo-iodized collodion. 


DIAMOND PErRrorator.—Some time since it was suggested in Cosmos, that 
black or rough diamonds might be employed for the perforation of hard rocks. 
This suggestion has been put into practice by a French engineer, M. Leschol. 
His instrument is formed of a tube armed with a crown of rough diamonds; as 
this is turned it ensconces itself in the stone, leaving a core in the centre of the 
cylinder, which detaches itself without difficulty. 
blast-holes upwards of a metre long and 1} inches in diameter, can be made 
in a quarter of an hour, and which it would take two miners two days to pierce 
in the usual manner. The diamonds, viewed with a lens after the operation, do 
not appear in any way deteriorated. 


TUNNEL UNDER THE INDUS,—Native soldiers are now being employed in making 
a tunnel under the Indus, to form a link in the great chain of railroad between 
Calcutta and Peshawur,. 


Suspension CuLvert.—The construction of culverts in swamps is one of the 
most disagreeable of engineering operations. Coffer-dams are required to keep 
out the water, and their construction is often a matter of much expense. An 
ingenious method has been proposed by Mr. M‘Intire, of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
of forming the lower half, or inverted arch of the culvert, of iron, and where 
piles are required, of suspending these iron half-culverts by flanges or stringers 
upon them. The inventor considers a saving of at least half the expense of an 
ordinary culvert will be effected, and that in many situations the work will be 
far more durable. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Prominence given to Women in the ‘ Odyssey,’”’ by J. R. Seeley, Esq. The paper 
was a commentary on the words of Bentley, which may be found in his “* Letter 
on a late Discourse of Freethinking, signed ‘ Phileleutherus Lipsiensis’” :—“ He 
(Homer) wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small 
earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment: the Ilias he 
made for the men, and the Odysseis for the other sex.’’ The writer of the paper 





In granite this way three | 


much minuteness, along with the cruel punishment of the latter and her vicious 
companions, a scene which most persons find revolting and disagreeable. Now 
& testing of the men might have given occasion for highly interesting and graphic 
sketches of the state of parties in Ithaca, yet it is deliberately postponed, 
without any satisfactory reason, to a much less interesting testing of the 
women. 

Placing these two examples in the front of his argument, the writer pro- 
ceeded to show that the same principle of giving precedence to the women and 
throwing the men into the background reigns throughout the poem. He 
acknowledged, indeed, that Ulysses, and not Penelope, is the principal figure, 
but he accounted for this by remarking that, in every century except the nine- 
teenth after Christ, woman has been regarded as a secondary and relative crea- 
ture, as shining by a reflected light, and though possessing virtues and excellences 
of her own, yet showing them best in the presence and under the ascendancy of 
the stronger creature, to whom she was created to be a satellite. As Arthur is 
the hero of the “ Idyls of the King,” and yet they are written to exhibit four 
types of female character, so is Ulysses the hero of the “ Odyssey,” in order that 
he may be the centre of a female group. But as the ancient Greeks regarded 
woman as still more insignificant and secondary than she was considered in the 
Middle Ages, so is Ulysses considerably more prominent in the “ Odyssey ” than 
Arthur in the “ Idyls.” Considering this low estimation of women among the 
Greeks, considering the contempt with which Plato always speaks of them, con- 
sidering their rare and quite occasional,—however pleasing,—appearance in the 
“* liad,” it is surprising what a number and variety of female characters are in- 
troduced in the ‘‘ Odyssey.” Two whole books are devoted to Penelope (books 
XIX. and XXIII.), and so long as the scene of the poem is laid in Ithaca, 
the poet is constantly devising pretexts for bringing her before his audience. 
And yet such was the retirement in which Greek ladies lived, such the 


_ monotony of their lives, that the poet seems constantly to struggle 
| with the difficulty, first of introducing her at all, secondly, of finding 
| anything for her to do when she actually appears. But besides Penelope, 


the character of Eurycleia, the faithful nurse, is laboured with a minute care, 
such as in the “ Iliad”’ is only given to a distinguished hero. On this part of the 
poem, however, Mr. Seeley did not linger, considering that no one could question 
the prominence of women here at least, and only protesting against the notion 
that this prominence was in any way unavoidable, and not rather most artificial 
and difficult of accomplishment. But there is a large section of the work in 
which Ulysses is represented as absent from Ithaca, and exposed to a multitude 
of dangers. The first object of these adventures, of course, was to excite the 
interest of the reader and to make him sympathize with the delight of the hero 


| when he at last regains his home. But for this purpose it would have seemed 


necessary to expose him to monsters and terrors of every kind, to whatever is 


| savage and most unlike woman. And this element of savageness and terror is 


Philological, Thursday, Dec. 11.—T1 d “On the Artificial | . 
wae age or~ doth mg ee a eee” | women even here, and, as much as possible, to remind us of Penelope. Ulysses 


remarked that though this passage had been often referred to as a curious anticipa- | 


tion of more recent theories, yet the clause here italicised appeared to have escaped 
notice. He considered that no one could have overlooked the greater prominence 
given to women in the “Odyssey’’ than in the “Iliad,” and asked, therefore, how it 
could have happened that the conjecture of Bentley had not met with much 
acceptance. He supposed that to most persons the fact seemed explicable with- 
out the aid of any such conjecture, and due simply to the exigencies of the story, 
which led the poet unavoidably more into domestic life than the story of the 


“Tliad.” Mr. Seeley fully admitted this unavoidable difference between the two | 


stories 2 k to that it t by itself sufficient t t | 
See, RS Seen ee ee en enn | wisdom, and on her tongue is the law of kindness.”’ She does not do much,—for, 


for the prominence of women in the ‘* Odyssey,” which he maintained to be much 
greater than the story required, and to bear manifest marks of being caused by 


a deliberate design and intention on the part of the poet. He proposed, in the | 


first place, to point out the grounds of Bentley’s assertion; and, in the second 
place, though he declined absolutely to endorse that assertion itself, that the 
‘‘ Odyssey”? was written for women, yet he claimed to produce an important 
additional evidence of the unity of this poem, and therefore an additional refuta- 
tion, as far as it was concerned, of all ballad or interpolation theories. 

In a fictitious narrative, he said, no incident can be attributed to mere chance. 
Each is, in itself, capable of an explanation. One class of incidents is required by 
the story, and is necessary to the evolution of the plot. But in a long tale told 
with much detail and decoration, there will be many incidents which are not 
purely necessary. These fall at once under the law of poetic beauty. They are 
inserted because they are striking or interesting. To the first class of necessary 
incidents belong, for example, all the contrivances of Ulysses to procure armour 
and to get possession of the bow which he is to draw against the suitors. To 
the second class of interesting incidents belongs the meeting between Ulysses 
and Achilles in the shades. Now it is in the second class of incidents that the 
indications of such a design as that of making women prominent, is to be looked 
for chiefly, because in them the poet has most liberty of invention. Here, then, 
Mr. Seeley asserted, in these unnecessary and decorative incidents, the poet 
of the “* Odyssey” had shown a marked preference for everything relating to the 
female sex. And in two specially notable instances, incidents concerning women 
of a somewhat dull and tame character were introduced, when it was in the poet’s 
power to have substituted for them more interesting matter relating to men. 
The first of these was in Book XI., the story of Ulysses in the infernal world. 
The incidents of this book belong all alike to the umnecessary class; they 
depended, therefore, solely on the choice and fancy of the poet. Who should meet 
Ulysses in the infernal world? Whom would the reader most wish him to meet ? 
Clearly Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax. But in fact we have his mother Anticleia, 
of whom scarcely anything has been said in the earlier part of the poem, and 
after her a long procession of the wives and daughters of the older heroes, 
characters in whom it is difficult to feel any interest, and the story of whose 
lives is very uniform. After these Achilles, Agamemnon, and Ajax, do indeed 
appear, but introduced with marks of reluctance, and as if the poet were 
conceding a point to the unappeasable curiosity of his audience (Book XI., 
1. 327—371). Mr. Seeley insisted upon this as a distinct preference of uninte- 
resting women to interesting men at a point where the poet had full liberty of 
choice. His second example was taken from the conversation between Ulysses 
and his son, which follows their mutual. recognition (Book XVI., 1. 304—320). 
Here Ulysses announces his intention, after he shall have cleared his house of the 
suitors, of testing the virtue of his servants both male and female, but he men- 
tions the women first. Telemachus replies, “ Test the women, but not the men, 
until Jove shall give some indication of his will.” And accordingly, later in the 
poem, we have the vices of Melantho and the fidelity of Eurycleia described with 





certainly found, and yet the poet contrives in every possible way to introduce 


is detained not only by the Cyclops, but by Circe and Calypso, both of whom are 
rivals of Penelope in his affections. The story of both goddesses affords room 
for descriptions of female life, and that of Calypso for the highest glorification of 
female humanity that can be conceived, when Ulysses deliberately prefers his 
wife and his home to a goddess and immortality. Even when the cannibal Les- 
trygonians are introduced, it is the daughter of that king of ancient Dahomey 
who first meets the sailors as she goes, like an ordinary human maiden, to the 
well. In that land of Beulah in which the wanderer reposes for awhile on the eve 
of the perfect happiness of his “ home return,” in Phoeacia, new female characters 
are presented to us, Nausicaa and Arete. To the former a whole book is devoted, 
in which, almost forgetting Ulysses, the poet gives us as complete a description 
of the life of a maiden in the heroic age as can well be conceived. The latter is 
introduced, with much preparation, as a model of matronly discretion, and per- 
mitted, on account of her wisdom, to sit at banquet among the men. She is 
described in words equivalent to those of Solomon : “She opens her mouth with 


indeed, there was nothing that she could do; but this, Mr. Seeley remarked, only 
made it more necessary to find an explanation of her being introduced with so 
much pomp of language. Another section of the “ Odyssey” contains a descrip- 
tion of Telemachus’s visit to Pylos and Sparta. 

At Sparta, at the court of Menelaus, we have a most ornate description of 
Helen, of that beauty which had “set the world in arms;” we listen to her 
reminiscences of Trojan life; she, not her husband, recognizes the son of Tele- 
machus, she gives him the draught of nepenthe, she, not Menelaus, is able to 
explain the omen that accompanies his departure. Nestor, at Pylos, enters into 
an account of the crime of Clytemnestra, which the writer considered to be used 
by the poet throughout as a foil to the virtue of Penelope. He remarked that 
in the eleventh book this contrast is ingeniously drawn, where the shade of 
Agamemnon is represented as recommending Ulysses never to trust the female 
sex again, and to test rigorously the virtue of his wife when he should arrive at 
Ithaca. He noted, also, that in Nestor’s relation, pains are taken to relieve the 
female sex as much as possible of the extreme infamy of Clytemnestra’s crime, 
by throwing it upon Agisthus; and that Orestes’ murder of his mother is 
positively suppressed in the ‘ Odyssey,” though it is once implied ; and that he 
is always described in his much less interesting character—so, at least, the trage- 
dians found it—of the slayer of Agisthus. To these arguments the writer 
added others of a subtler kind, acknowledging that their weight, separately con- 
sidered, would not be great, but arguing that their cumulative effect was con- 
siderable, and when taken together with the two examples which were mentioned 
first, upon which he laid great stress, conclusive. He wound up with an attempt 
to show what a remarkable unity of tone was given to the poem by the prominence 
thus given to women, describing it as a poem of rest and enjoyment, as the 
“Tliad”’ is a poem of action and glory, conjecturing that it might possibly have 
been intended as a counterpart to the “Iliad,” which he believed to have been 
known to, and even to be directly alluded to by, its author, and insisting that 
the unity thus given to the “ Odyssey” raised it out of the rank of mere romances 
into that of great artistic works. 


Archwological Institute, Dec. 5, Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice- 
President, in the chair—In commencing the proceedings of a new session, 
Mr. Morgan briefly reviewed the progress of the society during the previous 
year, adverting also to the kind feeling and encouraging welcome tendered to the 
Institute at Rochester, where it was proposed to hold their next annual congress, 
under the Marquis Camden, K.G. Mr. Morgan stated, too, that the special 
exhibition for 1863 would be one illustrative of the progress of sculpture at all 
periods, as exemplified by works in ivory from the classical age to the end of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Tregelles read a memoir on the fortress of Dinas Brin, near 
Llangollen, and produced a plan of the remaining buildings surveyed by himself 
during the previous year. A short account of some unusually artistic mural 
paintings lately found in the nave of Westmeston Church, Sussex, was given by 
Mr. Blaauw, illustrated by notes and full-sized tracings sent by the rector, the 
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Rev. C. H. Campion. Mr. George Petrie, of Kirkwall, gave an account of the 
curious structures—usually called Picts’ houses—inclosed in tumuli in remote 
parts of North Britain. Mr. Hewitt described a peculiar weapon of great rarity, 
of the time of Henry VIII., lately found in the collection at Woolwich, which 
Colonel Lefroy is engaged in re-arranging. Mr. Edmund Waterton sent a short 
notice and several specimens of a class of rings connected with devotional pur- 
_ One of the rings is believed to have been the property of Sir Thomas More. 
Professor Westwood gave a description of a Roman Villa lately found at Bechley, 
near Oxford. Mr. 8S. J. Mackie made some observations on the various species 
of cattle formerly existing in Britain, and whose remains are found with ancient 
relics, pointing out the possibility of the Scandinavian ox, Bos frontosus, 
described by Nilsson, being sometimes mistakenly recorded as Bos longifrons by 
archeologists. It was only from one specimen in the national collection that this 
species was known as British, but he thought it extremely probable that its 
remains were far more common here than had at all been suspected. The correct 
determination of these ox remains was one of some interest, as elucidating the 
well-known passage in Czesar’s “Commentaries.” The Bos primigenius, was sup- 
posed to have been one of the species of oxen noticed by Czesar, but the downward 
curved horns of Bos jrontosus rendered that great ox so unlike the Italian cattle, 
that it was far more likely to have attracted the notice of the great commander 
than the Bos primigenius, whose remains have been recorded amongst British 
and Roman vestiges. Amongst the many curious articles exhibited, Mr. J. Hen- 
derson brought several beautiful specimens of Oriental Damascened work on steel ; 
also a Russian vase of silver gilt from the Soltykoff collection ; and the president 
of the institute, Lord Lyttelton, exhibited the patent of 1641, creating Edward 
Lyttelton, lord keeper, Lord Lyttelton of Mounslowe. : 
Chemical, Dec. 4.—Four papers were read, but that which was most dis- 
cussed was “ On the determination of the amount of Organic Matter in Drinking- 
Water, by means of a Standard Solution of Permanganate of Potash,’’ by Dr. 
Woods. The advantage to be derived from having an easy and readily applied 
means by which an approximation to the amount of organic matter existing in 
water might be ascertained for sanitary purposes, had induced the author to 
undertake a number of experiments. The known varying conditions and states 
of the numerous organic substances held in solution or suspension, and the 
difficulty of estimating the amount of the so-called extractives, even with the 
best chemical means, did not permit, at the outset, the hope of very accurate 
determination, but the practical results of the experiments had exceeded anticipa- 
tion. A litre of the water whose purity is to be analysed is the most convenient 
quantity to take. After the addition of 2 cc. of sulphuric acid the fluid should 


be heated in a porcelain dish to 140° Fah. The test solution should then be | 


added, one or two drops at a time, waiting after each addition for the disappear- 
ance of all colour, until, when a shade persistent for half an hour has been 
produced, the experiment is to be regarded as complete. Assuming as correct 
the result at which the author had arrived, that 1 cubic centilitre of the test 
solution corresponds to 0°01 gramme of organic matter, a simple calculation 
suffices to give the number of grains in a gallon. 








THE OPENING OF CHINA. 


An interesting discussion arose, at the Royal Geographical Society’s meeting, 
on Monday evening, upon the reading of two papers of Chinese travel. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was present, and joined in the conversation. 


A. Michie ; the second, the ‘‘ Route from Pekin to St. Petersburg, vidi Mongolia, 
Siberia, and Moscow,’ written by Mr. C.M. Grant. Mr. Grant, after having 
travelled in South Africa, Australia, Java, Siam, Cambodia, Singapore, the 
Malayan Peninsula, and other parts, made a short trip to Su-chow, the second 
stronghold of the Taeping rebels, and passed several months at Tientsin. 
then visited Pekin, and made a trip to the Great Wall, in the direction of Man- 
churia. Having obtained a passport for Mongolia from Prince Kung, through 
the influence of his Excellency Mr. Bruce, Mr. Grant started from Pekin on the 
26th of March this year, reached Hankow, then through the Kwankow Pass to 
Tchetow. On the Ist of April he arrived at Kalgan, the most important com- 
mercial town in the north of China. On the 9th of May he reached Ouga, the 
capital of Mongolia, having traversed the Desert of Gobi alone. On the 11th of 
May he arrived at Kiachta, and after a stay of twenty days started for Irkutsk. 
He reached Lake Baikal in three days, crossed over in a steamer, and next night 
slept at Irkutsk, the capital of Oriental Siberia. He stopped here ten days, and 
then set out for Tomsk, a distance of 1,550 versts, where he arrived in twelve 
days. From Tomsk he took a steamer to Tumen, and ascended the river Obi as 
far as 62 degs. N. lat. He reached Tumen after a passage of fifteen days, having 
called at Tobolsk, the ancient capital of Occidental Siberia. He then went to 
Ekaterinburgh, and thence dived into the heart of the Ural Mountains, until he 
arrived at Tagill, where there are large and valuable mines belonging to the 
Demidoff, who employed last year upwards of 60,000 persons. Thence he went 
to Perm, and, taking steamer, sailed to Kazan. Mr. Grant stated that by this 
route communication might be made between London and Pekin in twenty days, 
instead of fifty-five as by the present one. The kindness and hospitality of the 
Russians were warmly praised. At one part of his journey he met some people 
conveying a great number of rifles for the use of the Chinese government. These 
rifles were a part of the stipulation entered into by Russia in making the treaty 
for the cession by the Chinese of their possessions north of the Amur, and ought 
to have been delivered two years before, but were kept back in order that they 
might not be used against the allied forces in the Chinese war. : 
Sir Harry Parkes, Mr. Lay, and Captain Sherard Osborn, in the conversation 
which ensued after reading these papers, gave their opinions with regard to the 
actual prospects of the Chinese Empire, and the facilities for English intercourse 
with it. Sir Harry Parkes thought we might congratulate ourselves on the 
results of the new treaty concluded by Lord Elgin, one condition of which was 
that foreigners should have the right to travel throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. It was also satisfactory to find that a simple passport was sufli- 
cient to secure protection to these gentlemen; for wherever they went the 
people received them kindly, and, on the whole, assisted them on their journey. 
It showed that the Chinese, as a race, were not so antagonistic to us as had been 
supposed. The country which had been traversed was very interesting, from the 
circumstance that Manchuria was the cradle of the race by which China was 
conquered two centuries ago ; and it was a singular fact that at the present time 
the greater part of the population of Manchuria were Chinese, notwithstanding 
the effort which had been made for a long time by the Manchoos to prevent the 
immigration of this population. In fact, such was the expansive nature of the 
Chinese race, that they had almost penetrated up to the Amur River. By the 
treaties with Russia of 1858 and 1860 a great part of Manchuria had been ceded 
to Russia, including the whole of the sea-coast. He believed some would not 
regret the change, considering how little the Manchoos had done to develop 
that vast track, and how much the Russians might do in the cause of civilization 
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and progress. With respect to the Mongols, he thought the Manchoos would 
compare favourably with them ; for while the Mongols had conquered and 
retained China for a period of about eighty years, the Manchoos had kept pos- 
session of the country for three times that period. The question which had been 
started by Mr. Grant, as to the speediest mode of communication with China, 
was of vital interest. He concurred with Mr. Grant in thinking that it was a 
practicable route ; for we knew that the news of the Treaty of Pekin reached 
London, vidi Russia, a long time before it came by the ordinary routes. If 
that were the case with the present rude means of travelling across Northern 
Asia, notwithstanding our steamers were aided by the telegraph from Alexandria, 
it stood to reason that with the improved means of communication which the 
Russians were carrying out, our communications with Pekin in time of peace 
might be very much accelerated. He believed Mr. Reuter was already giving 
his attention to the subject, and had an agent at Pekin; and it was hoped that 
the Chinese government would be induced to second the plan of a line of tele- 
graph in conjunction with Russia. The only doubt was as to the anthority of 
the Chinese over the tribes in the interior, as that would be essential to the 
success of the project. 

Mr. Lay, who is the Commissioner employed in this country by the Chinese 
Government to procure the equipment of a squadron of gun-boats, under the 
command of Captain Sherard Osborn, for suppressing the Taeping rebellion, was 
He observed that there was no country more entitled to the 
interest of the British public than China, with which we had a very large trade. 
China was at the present moment in a state of weakness, owing to the rebellion, 
and the expedition which was being organized in this country to lend assistance 
to the Chinese Government, had not only that object in view, but also to 
introduce improvements which would secure for us peaceful relations with China. 
Prince Kung had shown a strong disposition to avail himself of the services of 
Englishmen, and he had promised to adopt such reforms in his administration, 
and introduce such improvements as would guarantee to us the access into the 
country whieh had hitherto been denied. The sufferings of the country were 
partly due to its vastly increasing population, which the productive power of the 
soil was not sufficient to maintain. It was a question whether it would not be 
desirable to adopt some scheme of emigration from China to Borneo, and 
adjacent countries, with a view to relieve the country of its surplus popula- 
tion. With respect to the Taepings, he had formed a very unfavourable 
opinion of them; and he thought that, judging of the rebellion, we ought 
rather to look at what the Chinese people themselves thought than to any 
impressions formed at home. The Chinese ought to know whether these people 
were worthy of confidence or not, and everywhere they had pronounced 
against them, and he thought this an unanswerable argument. He urged 
that we might now, by the honest payment of our customs’ duties to the amount 
of 2,000,000/. annually, to the Imperial Exchequer, procure a better security 
for peace with China, and for free intercourse with that great country, than 
could be obtained by the hostile action of all the fleets of Europe. He further 
explained how, by the influence this payment would give to England in her 
dealings with the Chinese Princes, the British Government was enabled to 
advise the Government of China to spend this money so as to best weaken the 
rebellion, and extend the blessings of peace over the eighteen provinces under 
the Imperial sway. Mr. Lay also stated that, representing in this country the 
Imperial Government of China, and furnished with authority for the purpose, 
he hopes to take with him back to China a force commanded by British officers 
who have reputations to preserve here as well as there, and who will manifest, 
together with the skill, and courage, and vigour of Englishmen, the humanity of 
Englishmen. He told the meeting that his proposed remedy for the ills arising 
from hunger and destitution, the result of a congestion of population, was not 
the old Chinese remedy—slanughter—but the transportation of Taeping captives 
to the islands in the Eastern Archipelago, where there is waste land, and food, 
and labour, and a congenial climate. In reply to some questions, he explained 
the mode of collecting the revenue at the open ports. 


Captain Sherard Osborn, who next addressed the meeting, said, in regard to 
the forthcoming expedition with which he had been entrusted, he should bear in 
mind, in the first place, that he was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and would do all he possibly could to contribute to our geographical knowledge 
of that vastempire. In the next place he could assure them that he and his 
brother officers would never forget that they were both Christians and English- 
men. They were going to China in order to spread peace, and not to shed 
blood ; they were not going out simply to slaughter wretched Taepings; they 
had nobler motives in view, and he felt it would be the greatest feat of his life if 
he could take a Taeping town, and be able to say that not a single life had been 
destroyed. He hoped that by deeds of mercy, not by deeds of havoc and 
destruction, they would restore peace. He thought the suggestion which had 
been made by Mr. Lay, as to the organization of a system of emigration, was 
the best that could be adopted ; and if this country would but aid them in giving 
an outlet to the Chinese, he had no doubt these people would become useful 
subjects in some of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, who presided, then appealed to Mr. Gladstone to offer 
a few observations upon the subject. Mr. Gladstone said that, in the official situa- 
tion which he had the honour to hold, he had very good reasons, some of them 
not of the most agreable description, to have the name of China deeply engraven 
upon his mind. In the course of the last five-and-twenty years, the history of 
our relations with that country had been of a very chequered character; and 
even those who took the most favourable view of circumstances must feel regret 
for some of the measures into which we seemed to have been driven. He trusted 
we had now reached the dawn of a happier day. In one point, it was his fate to 
learn a lesson of wisdom at a very early date from the Chinese, which was during 
the period of the controversy on the Corn Laws. At that time, in the course of 
a regular official correspondence, there happened to come before him a document 
relating to the dues payable on the tonnage of vessels in the port of Canton. The 
vessel in question was laden with rice, and the language of the letter was very 
singular. It was couched in the tumid style, usual at that period with official 
persons in China. It spoke with the utmost contempt of commerce in general, 
Saying it was a matter of perfect indifference to the people of the celestial or 
flowery land whether the outer barbarians chose to come there with their cargoes 
or not. That was the general rule which the Chinese writer laid down; but he 
said there was one marked exception to be made to the insignificance of foreign 
commerce, and that was in the case when a foreign ship entered their ports 
Jaden with food for the people. He therefore proceeded to lay down that this 
ship was to be admitted without the payment of any dues or charges whatever ; 
and he remembered the writer wound up the letter with the words, “ Your 
stupid younger brother sends his compliments.” But it was really a matter 
worthy of remark that, at the very moment when we were ourselves so blind to 
economical truthsas tothink our wisest policy wasto use restrictive measures against 
the admission of food from abroad, the poor Chinese were teaching us a lesson 
which, at a later period, we had learned and had applied with such advantage to 
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this country, as happily we all knew. Mr. Gladstone said, he had always entertained 
a deep impression with respect to the character of the geographical traveller. It 
appeared to him that no ordinary qualities were required to make a man a good 
traveller, particularly where physical and social difficulties had to be encountered. 
It required a combination of self-command, of patience, of resolution, of ingenuity, 
of sagacity,—forming an aggregate of demand upon the mind, body, and faculties, 
which it was by no means easy to meet. He considered it one of the chief pre- 
rogatives of the inhabitants of this country, that it had furnished to the world so 
large a proportion of energetic and enterprising travellers. What he had heard 
that night, especially in the case of Mr. Grant, convinced him that the breed was 
not extinct ; and that, aided greatly by the beneficial agency of this society, we 
were still likely to furnish a large number of persons both qualified and willing to 
undertake the exploration of what yet remained unexplored of the surface of the 
world. But there was one consideration still higher. In vain would all that 
energy and sagacity and all that self-command be shown, if we were to carry 
with us the curses and not the blessings of civilization. But he entertained a 
sanguine hope, from what he saw and heard on every side, that a much higher 
standard of moral and social duty, both as Christians and as men, was now 
beginning to establish itself in the public mind. We might, therefore, hope that 
the power and vigour that were being so largely devoted to the work of the 
traveller, would only be the pioneers of a process which would be the means of 
conveying to foreign countries the very best of the blessings we ourselves 
enjoyed. If this persuasion had wanted any special confirmation, he should have 
derived it in the fullest manner from the few simple, manly, energetic, and expres- 
sive terms in which his gallant friend, Captain Sherard Osborn, had announced 
to the meeting the spirit in which he was about to undertake the mission on 
which he was about to set out. He was sure he should express the universal 
sentiment of those with whom he had the honour to be associated in bidding him 
“God speed,” assured that the name and fame of our country were safe in his 
hands, and that when it pleased God he came back, it would be with a great 
accession to his personal fame and celebrity, and with the credit and honour of 
having added to the name and character of our country in that distant quarter 
of the globe. 
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St. Winifred’s; or, The World of School. 
Fcap., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated. 
8vo., morocoo, 12s. 

Household Words. A Selection from 
the Wise Saws of the Immortal Bard. Illu- 
minated by 8. Stanesby. New edition, 
16mo., cloth gilt, 9s. 

Short Road (The) to Right Spelling: with 
Copious Exercises in Dictation, 18mo., 
cloth limp, 1s. 

Smith’s (E.) Syllabic Reading Book. Royal 
Ato., cloth, 3s. 

Spayth’s (H.) The American Draught-Player : 
or, the Theory and Practice of the Scientific 
Game of Chequers. Second edition. Crown 
8vo., half-bound, 8s. (New York). 

Stacey’s (Rev. J.) A Prince in Israel; or, 
Sketches of the Life of John Ridgway, Esq. 
Feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Story (The) of Ulrich Zwingle. By the Author 
of ‘* The Story of Luther.” Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Straker’s Mercantile and Shipping Insurance 
Register, 1863. Royal 8vo., cloth, 10s, 

Sutton’s (Thos.) The Collodion Processes— 
Wet and Dry. Feap., cloth, 3s. 

Tales, by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” 
New edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
£2. 4s. 6d. 

Tatham’s (Rev. Dr. H.) Helps to Devotion. 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Two 
Weeks. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Analysis of. By 
the late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Feap., cloth, 





2s. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. By an 
tage New Yorker. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d, 

Thrupp’s (J. F., M.A.) The Song of Songs. 
A revised Translation, with Introduction 
and Commentary. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Titan. A Romance from the German of 
J. P. F. Richter. Translated by C. T. 
Brooks. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Tucker's (H. 4 vee Brief Historical Explana- 
tion of the Revelation of St. John, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Hore Apocalytice ’’ of the Rev. 
E. B. Elliott. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tuflongbo’s Journey in Search of Ogres. By 
Holme Lee. ustrated, Feap., cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

Tytler’s (Sarah) Papers for Thoughtful Girls, 
with Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ 
Lives. Third edition. Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Ward’s (G. 8.) The Proposition of the Fifth 
Book of Euclid proved Algebraically. 
Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Waters’ (Dr. A. T. H.) Researches into the 
Nature, Pathology, &c., of Emphysema of 
the Lungs, and its Relations with other 
Diseases of the Chest. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Wild Animals. First and Second Series. 
Coloured Llustrations. In packets, 1s. each. 

Williams’ (Dr. David) Sermons Preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, and in Win- 
chester Cathedral. With a brief Memuir of 
the Author. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Wisdom (The) of Solomon. Illuminated by 8. 
Stanesby. 8vo., cloth, gilt, l4s. . 

Wise’s (J. R.) The New Forest: its History, 

- and Scenery. With 63 Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Small 4to., cloth, gilt, 21s. 

Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young. 
trated. 16mo., cloth gilt, 6s. 

Young England. Vol. I. Imperial 8yo., 
sewed, 1s, 6d,; cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

COVENT-GARDEN. Under the Management of 

Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole 
Lessees. _ 

Continued demand for Wallace’s new and brilliantly suc- 
cessful Opera LOVE’S TRIUMPH, which will be repeated 
five nights this week; viz., Monday, Dec. 15th; Tuesday, 
16th; Wednesday, 17th; Thursday, 18th; and Friday, 19th. 

On Saturday, December 20th, Wallace’s Popular Opera 
MARITANA. 

Commence at Eight. Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d. to £4. 4s. ; 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pitt, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Box Office open daily from 10 till5. No charge for Booking 
or fees to Box-keepers. 

On BOXING NIGHT, Dec. 26th, will be produced, with 
Unprecedented Splendour, a Grand Comic Christmas Panto- 
mime, written by H. J. Byron, entitled BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST. 

The new Scenery and Grand Transformation Scene by 
William Callcott. 

A MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Pantomime every 
WEDNESDAY, commencing at Two o’clock. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT 

at Eight, and Wednesday Afternoon at Three, in 

8ST. J AMES'S HALL.—Pro rietor, W. P. COLLINS.—Stalls, 

3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 
50, New Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly. 











HEFFIELD SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE AND METALLURGY. 
PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Vick-PRESIDENTs. 

The Mayor of Sheffield, John Brown, Esq. 

The Master Cutler. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S.L., & E., M.R.LA. 

Sir Roderic Murchison, F.R.S., Director of the Royal School 
of Mines. 

John Percy, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Metallurgy in 
the Royal School of Mines. 

William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 

Robert Hunt, Esq., F.-RS., F.8.8., Keeper of Mining Records. 

Warrington W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal School of Mines. 

Drrxctor. 

The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

PROFESSORS, 

Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Geology.—James Allen, Ph.D., 
F.C.8., of the Universities of Giessen and Berlin. 

Engineering and ay tn Thompson, C.E. 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanics.— 
Rey. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy 
will afford a complete scientific and practical education to 
students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or 
mining engineers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its object is 
thoroughly to discipline the students in the principles of those 
Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metal- 
lurgist, or Manufacturer depend. 

e education will be given by means of systematic Courses 
of Lectures, by Catechetical Class Instruction, by Practical 
Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing-room, and occasion- 
= by Field excursions. 

he School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be con- 
ducted in the buildings of the Sheffield Collegiate School. The 
two Institutions, although both under the superintendence of 
the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, 
are, however, entirely distinct. 

A detailed Prospectus, containing Syllabuses of all the 
Courses of Lectures, and all other information, arrangements 
nes &e., may be obtained by application to the 

irector. 


THE SCHOOL WILL OPEN IN THE FIRST WEEK IN 
FEBRUARY, 1863. 


H OStitaL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Brompton, S.W., 
supported by Voluntary Contributions.—Liberal and continuous 
support is required to meet the current expenses of this 


Charity. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
HENRY DOBBIN, See. 





OYAL -FREE HOSPITAL for the 

DESTITUTE SICK, Gray’s-Inn-road.—_FUNDS ARE 

URGENTLY REQUIRED. Treasurer and Banker, Edward 
Masterman, Esq., Nicholas-lane.—By order, 


STANFORD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 








i | NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— NOTICE 
. : Is HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the 12th of JANUARY, 1863. 

Every Candidate is re uired to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, London, W.) 
at least fourteen days before the commencement of the Ex- 
amination, 

The Matriculation Examination is accepted by the Council 
of Military Education as an equivalent for the Eatrance Ex- 
amination otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. It is among those 
Examinations of which every Medical Student commencing his 
oe ap studies after emery 1861, is required (by) the 

egulations of the Medical Council) to have passed some one; 
and it is accepted by the Royal College of Surgeons in England 
in place of the Preliminary Examination otherwise imposed on 
Candidates for its Fellowship. By the recent Attorneys’ Act 
persons who pass the Examination in the first division are 
exempted from one year’s Service under Articles of Clerkship. 


WILLIAM B., CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
November 28th, 1862. 


S OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847,— 

Letters of Crodit and Bills issued upon Adelaide, Port Adelaide 

Gawler, Robe, Radina, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego. 

tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking 

business conducted with Vistoria, New South Wales, and the 

other Australian Colonies, through the Company’s Agents, 

London ; 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 





seers GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100 or upwards of the above Stock, 
bearing a fixed preferentia) interest of 4} per cent. per annum, 
Interest commences from the date of payment. Applications 
to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned, 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1862. 





ORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

DEBENTURE STOCK.—The Directors are prepared to 
receive Applications for Allotments of the Company’s FOUR 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, the Dividends or In- 
terest upon which have priority of payment over the Dividends 
or Interest on all the other Stocks and Shares in the Company, 
the same as the interest upon Mortgages. 

The Stock will be registered without any expense to appli- 
cants, Interest will commence from the date on which the 
Company receives the money, and will be paid half-yearly on 
1st January and lst July. 

By a special clause in one of the Company’s Acts, this Stock 
is transferable upon payment of the same Stamp-duty as upon 
Transfers of Mortgages, which is upon a considerably lower 
scale than upon Transfers of other Stocks and Shares. 

Applications to be addressed to the undersigned. 

J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 

York, October, 1862. 





ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH- 

COAST RAILWAY.—Four percent. Debenture Stock. 
—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for 
the ISSUE at par of the remainder of the Company’s ——- 
FOUR per CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, to be inscribed in 
the books of the Company without payment of stamp duty or 
other expense, 

This Stock will have the same priority as the present Mort- 
gage Debt. 

The fixed dividend will commence on the day on which the 
money is paid to the Company’s credit, and half-yearly interest 
to the goth June and the 3lst December in each year will be 
transmitted by warrants payable on those days respectively. 

Forms of Application for any amount of Stock (not being 
fractions of a pound) may be obtained from the undersigned, 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary, 


London-bridge Railway Terminus. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Publications for 
1862, consisting of FIVE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
and a LINE ENGRAVING, are now being distributed. 

Members who have not paid their subscription are reminded 
that, owing to the rapid increase of the Society, the number of 
copies available for issue in complete sets, in return for guinea 
subscriptions, will speedily be exhausted; and members, as well 
as strangers, can then only obtain the publications separately 

at advanced prices. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


24, Old Bond-street, November, 1862. 
A GENTLEMAN and his WIFE, whose 
income has become reduced through reverses, seek 
BOARD and RESIDENCE in a family of respectability, for 
which they are willing to pay £100 per annum. And the lady, 
who is very competent, will be happy to devote a portion 
of her time to the management of the household or in read- 
ing to an invalid. By awidower or delicate wife with large 
family the arrangement proposed for taking part in the 
household cares would perhaps be considered an adequate 
compensation for the small sum proposed to be paid for board 
&c. Address, by letter only, to C. C., 1, Savoy-street, Strand. 














SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
OF THE 


DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature, and 
confirmed by Her Majesty in Council. 


Applications for the remaining portion of this Stock may be 
sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Colonial Commissioner, at 
the Banking-house of Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTE, CAVE, 


& CAVE, 62, Threadneedle-street, London. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


r i YHE 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 





No. 9, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
IS THE 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 





Resources— 
The Realized Fund in Possession exceeds ,...,....... £3,800,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds 440,000 
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BONUS FOR 1862. 


SECURED BY EFFECTING ASSURANCES ON OR BEFORE 
3lst Decemper, 1862. ‘ 


The amount of advantage secured by effecting Assurance 
before 31st December eer be indicated thus etary Baas: 2 that 
the next Bonus, to be declared in 1866, will be at the same rate 
as that declared in 1859, a Policy for £1,000 will receive the 


following 

ADDITIONAL BONUS, 
If effected on or before 31st December, 1862 ......... £81 5 0 
If effected after 31st December, 1862 ........... 65 0 0 





Probable Additional Bonus on Policies issued } £ 
5 


on or before 31st December, 1862 16 5 0 


eee eeeeneee 


— 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
LONDON. 
CrntraL AGEnt.—Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange- 
buildings, Cornhill, 


Locus Aggnts.—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-mall; Benton 
Seeley, Islington-green ; Robertson & White, Accountants, 








2, Moorgate-street, Bank of England, 
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S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DregcrTors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D, 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst, 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, ¥sq., Q.c. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BankKERS, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedin 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862. 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, inthe Chair. 

The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company's operations; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 


This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
these districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America. 

At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have mos 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Perzr Hanrpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 


**To rue CHAIRMAN AND Drrectors OF THE SOVEREIGN 
Lirg AssuRANCE COMPANY. 


‘« GenTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 3lst December, 1861. 


‘*This investigation has been, on the present occasion, & 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. 


‘*T am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
rospect of increased success. The bonus, which the. Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, * larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 
profits. 

** The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement, 

**T have the honour to be, 
‘*GENTLEMEN, 
** Your very faithful servant, 


(Signed) ‘PETER HARDY, 

** April, 1862,” ** Actuary. 

It <p | be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate trennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, is now appa- 
rent; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 


Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each 
Share a Bonus of 4s. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportion to the premiums paid since the last Division. 

The Circulars, announcing the aliotment to individual 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the half- 
year ending 3lst December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lorp Artuur Lewnox; T. M. B. 
Batarp, Esq. ; and Joun Garpingr, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themseives for re-election, 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman, 





Arsenite ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore provide against them, 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any nformation, to the Pro- 
vineial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 
1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the Principal Stations, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1840. 
64, Cornhill, E,C, WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 

















